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LD drawings or paint- 
ings cannot give the exactness or un- 
biased record of the camera. If you 
read descriptions of famous old gardens in 
modern books and then seek the gardens them- 
selves, with great expectations, you will waste 
much time on unworthy subjects. On entering 
old gardens, hearing their histories and ex- 
planations of their condition or decline, you at 
once wish that you might have seen them in 
that “long ago,” or, at least, photographs of 
them. But they were made before the days of 
photography ; only the most permanent parts 
of the design remain. Of the gradual growth 
and the details which have disappeared, there is 
no graphic record. Our imagination is not 
able to conjure a picture of Washington in his 
garden at Mount Vernon, of “ Magnolia ” in its 
youth, of the old gardens that graced the south- 
ern cities, or of the dooryards of the Puritans. 
To-day the camera makes endless records of 
these things, old and new, which are of great 
service to present generations and capable of 
preservation to posterity. 

To travel about among the best gardens is 
a rare privilege. It is, indeed, a pleasure to 
work in such surroundings and an educational 
opportunity as well, if one is so minded. Gar- 
den-photography is like all other branches of 
the photographic art in that it requires much 
patience and unlimited time. The problems 
are more or less difficult, according to the angle 
from which they are approached. Serious 
work of this kind, purely for the pleasure of it, 
is so seldom met with that it seems best to con- - 
sider only the circumstances which impose the 
greatest difficulties. These are procuring illus- 


trations for specific garden-subjects and for 
articles on individual gardens from a critical 
point of view. 

To travel long distances within a given time 
under uncertain weather-conditions and contend 
with difficulties which cannot be foreseen, will 
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frequently tax one’s endurance and skill. To 
illustrate a critical article the photographs must 
be made under the right conditions of light, or 
not at all. The garden must be watched through 
the day under various conditions of light and 
shade in order to emphasize or subordinate the 
parts, as the subject may require. If, on ar- 
rival, the weather is not suitable, I wait for it to 
become so and then require from one to three 
days to do the work, according to its magni- 
tude. In the meantime one may become ac- 
quainted with the garden and its owner, so being 
better able to make an interpretation with the 
camera. On one occasion I waited a week for 
the rain to stop and was then obliged to make 
my photographs in a fog. Under prolonged 
rain, flowers become very tender and disappear 
in a few hours with the first warm sun. If one 
has waited a year for this very condition- and 
season in a particular garden, it is necessary to 
watch closely lest the opportunity be lost. It 
has been customary for me to begin at an early 
hour, working until late in the evening. When 
the shadows are long and the light is soft and 
yellow there is less contrast between sunshine 
and shadows. There is also better perspective 
and a better separation of forms than may be 
obtained when the sun is high, or in cloudy 
weather. From ten to half past two in sum- 
mer, when the sun shines, I prefer not to at- 
tempt either landscape- or garden-photographs. 
It is far better to sit in the shade and contem- 
plate the work to be done later. Some subjects 
may require sunshine, others cloudy weather. 
Rules cannot be made because we all see the 
subject differently; thus the procedure must 
vary with the individual. I always see in my 
subject the ultimate result and manipulate ex- 
posure, plate and print so as to attain that end. 
In some instances gardens are part of the 
landscape, in others they are organically con- 
nected with the house. These are important 
facts that must not be overlooked. In the 
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latter case consider the house chiefly as a com- 
plement to the garden from whichever point the 
view is made. In the former, look for some 
other element nearby or in the offscape to “ tie- 
in” with the garden foreground. It may be 
accentuation of distance, or height, or open 
areas, or sunlight, or tree-forms. The more 
you study the subject, the more there becomes 
evident the necessity of careful consideration. 
Gardens are frequently very personal expres- 
sions of their owners. In these instances it is 
sometimes desirable to include a figure to give a 
touch of sentiment. In this event either the 
garden must be subordinated to the figure or 
the reverse. Thus the picture becomes more 
intimate and may pleasantly recall associations 
years hence. 

Details or flower-portraits also form an im- 
portant branch of garden-photography. Most 
satisfactory results may often be obtained of 
flowers growing in the garden by careful selec- 
tion and choice of light and point of view. 
Many subjects present surprising difficulties 
when cut from the plant. Some change their 
color after a few hours in water, whereas it is 
quite impossible to prevent others from wither- 
ing and moving during exposure if a lifelike 
portrayal is desired. 

In photographing long walks I prefer, in 
most cases, to place the camera to one side of 
the axis. This gives a diagonal line which is 
more pleasing in connection with informal plant- 
ings. It also conveys a sense of distance and a 
feeling of motion which leads you from fore- 
ground to distance unconsciously. This is not 
so apparent in a view taken down the axis. 
Straight lines, whether of color or path-borders, 
are very dominating in a photograph. They 
compel the eye’s attention and become so dis- 
turbing as to draw the interest from more im- 
portant features. A view taken from one side 


of the axis overcomes this by breaking the con- © 


tinuous line with the irregular forms of the bor- 
dering plants. The view is well taken when it 
indicates that either to right or left in the dis- 
tance there is something of interest. This 
incites the imagination to a constructive concep- 
tion of the garden. Here is where photography 
may claim some consideration as an art. Over- 
sharpness is one of the greatest enemies to the 
attainment of this end. It tends to destroy the 
suggestion of atmosphere and the qualities of 
light on which a work of art depends. And it 


destroys, in some degree, a sense of roundness 
and distance — stereoscopic effect —from lack 
of a scale of comparative sharpness. 

Regarding the camera, its functions and adap- 
tability, there are persons who can photograph 


a garden in an hour with a pocket-camera and 
enlarge the results to works of art. I seem to 
be minus that faculty and so pay the penalty by 
carrying from forty to sixty pounds of appara- 
tus. Upon selecting a view and examining it 
on the ground-glass of a small camera it is often 
found that the lens is not of the right focus, 
that there is no swing-back, and that the front 
does not rise enough, so that either an unsatis- 
factory negative must be made or the whole 
project abandoned. 

My own camera for this work is an 8 x 10 
compact instrument folding to about 3 x 12 
x 12 inches and carrying a 614 x 81% back. 
I cannot seem to work satisfactorily with smaller 
sizes. It has a large front-board with ample 
rise and fall, a long bellows, front- and back- 
focus and swing-back working from the sides of 
the plate. It will do anything a reasonable per- 
son may ask. A back with only an inch swing 
is of little use. With 4 inches results are 
assured that otherwise would not be attainable. 
It brings increased foreground and distance to 
focus at once with the lens nearly wide open if 
so desired. This permits quick exposures on 
windy days, obtaining results with five minutes’ 
wait which otherwise might require an hour. 

To attempt this work with one lens is to 
forego half the opportunities. I always have 
three focal lengths available—7, 11 and 18 
inches, and sometimes additional lenses of 814 
and 12 inches respectively. Invariably I use 
the longest focus that the subject will allow. 
This increases the difficulties but yields pictures 
of finer perspective which enlarge with greater 
satisfaction. More of my exposures are made 
with a lens-cap than shutter, the latter being 
preferably a roller-blind. 

The best plate to use is one that will minimize 
errors by allowing two or three times normal 
exposure without spoiling the negative. A 
double-coated isochromatic plate of medium 
speed answers these requirements. I never use 
one that is not double-coated unless plates of 
greater color-correction are desired, and these 
are not made double-coated. A screen or ray- 
filter is sometimes necessary to render landscape 
and sky together. The common error is to 
underexpose, which exaggerates both yellow and 
blue, leaving the reds undertimed. Another 
error is to use too slow a plate with the screen, 
thereby exaggerating, unless fully exposed and 
carefully developed. Such negatives should not 
show great contrast; they usually look flat com- 
pared to a no-screen negative. My own prac- 
tice is to use a double-coated instantaneous 
iso-plate with a color-screen requiring from six 
to ten times normal exposure according to angle 
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of light and distance of subject. The eye is no 
instrument for judging the actinic value of light ; 
so if you wish uniform, properly-exposed nega- 
tives, use a meter with the screen. Garden 
tulips, for instance, are examples of the purest 
colors in nature and 
they defy rendering 
with an ordinary in- 
stantaneous isochroma- 
tic plate even with a 
screen. These troubles 
are with the reds, but 
panchromatic plates are 
available which will ren- 
der them easily. 

correctly-exposed 
plate is easily ruined in 
development. An iso- 
chromatic plate will 
make a record so un- 
truthful as to be hardly 
recognized. The de- 
velopment must vary 
with the exposure and 
according to the result 
desired. An underex- 
posed plate is of little 
use. My own practice 
is to give greatly over- 
normal exposure, using THE GARDEN-GATE 


dilute developer and stopping the process before 
the image is completely developed. There is 
little to be gained by changing the developing- 
agent frequently in the hope to find some 
panacea. Some have inherent qualities which 
make them unsuitable except for specific pur- 
poses. Select a good agent and stick to it, learn- 
ing its action by constant use. 

Plates of different makers vary greatly. 
Those of one require a strong developer to ob- 
tain a printable negative, whereas those of 
another would have too much density and con- 
trast under the same treatment. It seems diffi- 
eult for many to grow away from the old rule 
of developing with a strong developer until the 
image is invisible. Negatives of this sort waste 
much time in printing. To maintain the proper 
relative contrast is the most important rule. In 
this way negatives may be thin and after a few 
minutes’ exposure in sunlight will give prints 
equal to those requiring as many hours, 

A suggestion about the development of Auto- 
chromes may not be out of place here. My 
practice has always been to use a dilute solution 
requiring several times as long as the Lumitre 
214-minute method. With proper exposure the 
result is a transparency requiring no intensifica- 
tion. Although I have not attempted to make 
definite proof in a technical way, I believe that 
this method yields better color; it is very no- 
ticeable in the greens. A strongly-developed 
plate often records the greens with too much 
blue. This is because insufficient record of light 
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was made through the red starch-grains to 
modify the blue. Since it is impossible to cor- 
rect under- or overexposure, but only to regulate 
the degree of contrast, I hold that dilute devel- 
opment allows the colors which have had least 
action to appear sufficiently to modify the colors 
which have had greater action, and at the same 
time the colors of greater action do not become 
so dense in the negative image, thereby making 
them less dominant. The most important fac- 
tor in the Autochrome developer seems to be 
the regulation of the alkali. There is a great 
difference in alkalies, as may be learned by 
comparing the action of the carbonates and 
hydrates of sodium, potassium and ammonium. 
Aside from their strength of solution there is 
variation in the energy with which they affect 
the gelatine and conse- 
quently the photo- 
graphic image. Auto- 
chromes require an 
energetic alkali and a 
considerable amount of 
bromide. Ammonium 
hydrate seems to be the 
most desirable; but if 
there is too much, even 
a variation of two de- 
grees in the strength of 
the ammonia used, there 
is an exaggeration of 
color with blue predomi- 
nating. I have used 
potassium carbonate 
successfully, but sodium 
carbonate yields flatter 
positives with much-de- 
graded colors by ordi- 
nary treatment. 

In the printing from 
monochrome negatives, 
as much skill is required 
as in any previous opera- 
tion. There are too 
many who think that 
any kind of a print from 
the negative ends the 
process. There is more 
opportunity for manip- 
ulation in printing than 
at any other stage. 
Such work probably is 
not profitable commer- 
cially, but there is a 
higher market and there 
is personal satisfaction 
in making the best in- 


terpretation of the sub- 4 sprRING-GARDEN 


ject. Platinum and carbon are splendid processes. 
They yield to endless variation of treatment, 
giving the most permanent images and the most 
satisfactory results. 

In the completion of every picture the trim- 
ming may play an important part. It is a 
great teacher of composition and will help 
greatly toward more careful study of the sub- 
ject on the ground-glass. 

An unmounted print is at a great disadvan- 
tage as compared to the same print mounted. 
I refer to hand-made mounts in graded tones 
to match the print. It is an important detail 
of the photographic art and worthy of much 
serious study; it is a witness of your skill or 
indifference ; it is the completion of your ex- 
pression of the subject. 
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Twentieth-Century Stereo-Photography 


WILBUR C. SMITH (Stereo Smith) 


old story, with its many intricate per- 

plexities and confusing array of appa- 
ratus, did you say’ Let’s have none of it, you 
say; very well, we'll dispense with all the 
“Tfs,” “ Ands” and “ Buts” of this most fas- 
cinating member of the photographic family 
and get down to its origin and follow it briefly 
onward to what will lead us presently into that 
realm of placability: Photographic Content- 
ment. 

It is taken for granted, we will all agree, that 
two eyes see more and better than one; hence, 
two photographic lenses set in the same relative 
position as the Creator placed the human lenses 
must logically follow in photography. To those 
readers who desire the theory of the stereoscope 
the following will be of interest : 

Perception of perspective and what is termed 
the solidity of an object depend upon the fact 
that, in consequence of the distance between the 
eyes, the right eye sees parts of an object which 
is invisible to the left eye, and vice versa, the 
two separate images being combined by the 
brain into one impression. If a landscape, for in- 
stance, is viewed with one eye alone, the effect of 
perspective to a great extent vanishes. Stereo- 
scopic effect is also lessened by distance, unless 
the separation of the taking-lenses is considerable. 
In order to obtain the correct stereoscopic effect 
two photographs are necessary — one represent- 
ing the view as seen with the right eye alone, 
the other representing it as seen with the left 
eye alone —and these two pictures must be so 
arranged that each eye sees only the correspond- 
ing picture. 

Ingenious, mechanical and optical viewing- 
apparatus has been made which is commonly 
known as the stereoscope, varying from the 
original device, invented by Professor Wheat- 
stone in 1826, which was later improved by 
Sir David Brewster in 1856, and, in 1861, by 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the form of the 
popular hand-stereoscope, to the most modern 
prismatic multiple stereoscope lately put on the 
market by a European concern, by which use 
the Autochrome can be viewed without cutting 
or transposing the plate. In Wheatstone’s 
original stereoscope mirrors were employed in- 
stead of half lenses or prisms. Brewster’s 
stereoscope dispensed with mirrors, and used 
instead two lenses in a box, divided by an 
opaque partition down the middle, the glass 


slide being placed at the bottom and the whole 
viewed toward the light. This style of stereo- 
scope is chiefly used at the present day, of 
which you shall hear more. 

It is quite imperative to use matched lenses 
of the same focal length, and any reliable lens- 
manufacturer can match these within one two- 
hundredth of an inch, which is allowable. The 
use of F/6.3 or F/6.8 lenses are ample for all 
purposes when using lenses of five- to six-inch 
focus, as it is well known that larger openings 
reduce depth of focus too much, and in stereo- 
scopic photography depth of focus is impera- 
tive. Softness and diffusion destroy the plastic 
effect of the view; sharp and clearly-cut nega- 
tives are best. 

We are all familiar, more or less, with the 
old-fashioned stereoscopic view printed on 
glossy P. O. P. which, until recently, adorned 
the library-table of many homes. This form 
of stereograph, ten years ago, was made by the 
thousand, and manufacturers employed skilled 
photographic hunters who scoured the globe to 
enable us to sit contentedly by the fireside of a 
winter evening and take a brief journey through 
Palestine and almost any part of the world. 

Nor should I neglect to mention the more at- 
tractive form of stereographs which were made 
as glass transparencies backed by a fine quality 
of ground-glass and bound together like lantern- 
slides. These glass stereographs are as old as 
the paper variety, but somewhat expensive. 
The finest of these were made by a celebrated 
Paris firm and sold in this country at two dol- 
lars and a half each, but were fully worth it. 
When viewed by transmitted light, either in a 
hand-stereoscope or, better still, in a revolving- 
stereoscope — a small, upright cabinet holding 
from fifty to one hundred pictures — these 
glass stereoscopic transparencies exemplified 
the highest degree of realism and, as a matter 
of fact, they still remain unsurpassed, except, 
of course, by perfectly-executed stereoscopic 
Autochromes. Then there were the translu- 
cent, colored stereographs made in Paris during 
the seventies, representing grand opera scenes, 
genre-subjects, etc. 

It may be said, however, that there is likely 
to be a more or less restricted use of the well- 
known paper stereoscopic views, the standard 
size of which is 314x7 inches; for most per- 
sons who own collections of recent superior 
productions by reliable publishers will continue 
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to enjoy them for many years to come. The 
same is true of the extremely realistic large-size 
stereoscopic transparencies. 

But, as if by magic, these views lose their 
charm and we learn that the value of a nickel, 
when invested wisely, will entitle us to a cozy 
seat in a nice, dark, ill-ventilated hall where 
our travel-pictures dance before our eyes. So 
great has this magical change become, that 
millions of dollars have been spent, and many 
millions more will be spent to entice this nickel 
of ours; but the history and achievements of 
this great nickel-industry is left for more bril- 
liant and fertile minds to enthrall you with its 
wonders. 

Twentieth-century stereoscopic work is done 
with such simplicity and ease that it is safe to 
say that within ten years sixty per cent of our 
amateurs will be vest-pocket stereo-enthusiasts. 
You ask what is vest-pocket stereo-work, and 


FIG. 1. 


how does it differ from the views of the library- 
table by the fireside’ We all are aware that 
the shorter the focal length of a photographic 
lens, the greater its depth, i.e., the ability to 
render near and far objects sharply. The old- 
fashioned stereoscopic camera usually employed 
five-inch lenses which, at full opening of F/6.8, 
would not define sharply objects from ten feet 
to thirty feet without stopping down consider- 
ably with resulting loss of speed, which necessi- 
tated the use of a tripod in most cases. By 
cutting this five-inch focal length in half, note 
what happens at F/6.8. All objects from ten to 
thirty feet will be rendered quite sharply and 
negatives made will be capable of fair enlarge- 
ment. Negatives made with this type of camera 
employing two matched two and one-half-inch 
lenses usually use plates or films of 45 by 107 
mm. or 134 by 4346 inches (which is a stand- 
ard size now all over the world). Postcard en- 


VEST-POCKET STEREO-PRINT EXACT SIZE 


largements made therefrom are remarkable for 
depth and crispness, and stereo-slides made 
from these negatives will project on a six-foot 
screen with remarkably good effect. Prints 
are usually made upon glass slides of extra thin 
stock, but some prefer to print upon double- 
weight paper and view in a hand-stereoscope. 
Cameras capable of doing this class of work 
are all of European manufacture, which is 
naturally to be regretted. However, these skilled 
foreigners have left nothing to be desired in 
design and workmanship, compactness and ease 
of manipulation ; hence we need not worry about 
camera-equipment, as these instruments can be 
purchased at $12 to $200. The Glyphoscope, 
made in France, sells at the minimum price and 
is a respectable instrument of good mechanical 
construction which is not to be found in simi- 
larly-priced cameras of domestic make. For 
the beginner this camera makes a good start 
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and the results are astonishing. The Ernemann 
and Ica 45 by 107 mm. cameras come next in 
price, around the $50 mark, having better shut- 
ters and being more carefully made. But one 
has to touch the $90 mark before real camera- 
contentment is reached. The writer believes 
that he has attained this happy state in the use 
of his Goerz Vest-Pocket Stereo Tenax, which 
combines the good features of all cameras of 
this type and eliminates the excessive weight 
and bulk which characterize most all cameras 
of this kind, the size and weight being about 
fifty per cent less than that of its nearest com- 
petitor. 

The Richard Verascope is an ingenious all- 
metal, non-folding type of camera which has its 
merits, the greatest of which is its magazine for 
holding twelve plates ready for instant change. 
Focusing is fixed on this camera, but bonnets or 
supplementary lenses are furnished at a small 
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extra cost. Much like the Richard, the Voigt- 
lander camera is of the non-folding metal-type, 
covered with leather. Focusing is provided in 
an extension-mount of the lenses. A smooth- 
working plate-magazine is its chief claim. 

Another important camera having plate-maga- 
zine advantages is the Ernemann Stereo-Reflex, 
45 x 107 mm. in size, measuring 314 x 314 x 54 
inches and costing $114 to $200. All the ad- 
vantages of reflex construction, including focus- 
ing-hood and focal-plane shutter, are embodied 
in this instrument. 

The accompanying cut (see Fig. 1) gives one 
an idea of the size and sharpness of views 
yielded by this type of camera, which was 
taken with a full-open lens. 

This, my friends, is the photographic work of 
the future, and in this country alone there are 
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now over two thousand stereoscopic cameras in 
use and the number is rapidly increasing. 
Hence, it behooves us to look into this alluring 
branch of photography and learn why so many 
are reaching this plane of camera-contentment. 
[There has been lately organized a camera- 
club, called “The Stereo-Club of America,” 
which all stereo-workers are invited to join. 
The object of this organization is to promote the 
use of stereo-photography and to form an ex- 
change whereby members can know who are the 
workers in this branch. An exchange can be 
formed whereby members can exchange their 
slides for those of other workers. This club has 
been started by Mr. Wilbur Curtis Smith, more 
commonly known as “Stereo Smith.” He may 
be addressed at 1847 Sixty-First Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. — Hd. } 
11 
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THREE ASPECTS OF A GARGOYLE 

PHOTOGRAPHED WITH AN 8-INCH RECTILINEAR LENS 

PHOTOGRAPHED WITH A TELEPHOTO AT SAME EXTENSION 
PHOTOGRAPHED WITH A 16-INCH EXTENSION FROM SAME STANDPOINT 
F. BROMHEAD 
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POLO PHOTOGRAPHED WITH A 17-INCH TELEPHOTO-LENS, F/5.4, 4000 SECOND 


The Versatility of the Telephoto-Lens 


In Two Parts — Part I 
A. E. Swoyer 


wider use and a more general employ- 

ment among advanced photographers is 
due largely to the manufacturers of such appa- 
ratus. These gentlemen, apparently consider- 
ing the telephoto rather as a telescope with 
camera attached than as a lens, are content to 
illustrate the work of their product with a series 
of three or four views, representing, respec- 
tively, a scene photographed with the ordinary 
lens and with the telephoto at various magnifi- 
cations. While the telephoto was designed 
primarily for the photography of objects ordi- 
narily inaccessible or at a great distance, the 
same qualities which make it preéminent in this 
field adapt it to a much wider range of useful- 
ness. To understand this the more fully, let 
us consider these qualities in detail. 

First, the telephoto is equivalent to a lens of 
extremely long focus, yet of less cost and bulk, 
and requiriug a much shorter bellows-draw than 
would such a lens; moreover, it will do any- 


[vs the telephoto-lens does not enjoy a 


thing that may be accomplished with the latter 
and some things that cannot. We see at once a 
vista of possibilities opened up by this feature 
alone, for long focus implies the proper render- 
ing of atmosphere and perspective, as well as 
increased size of image; this value is enhanced 
when we consider that certain forms of tele- 
photo may be used for hand-camera work and 
for exposures as fast as the one one-thousandth 
part of a second. 

Second, the focus of the telephoto is variable, 
with corresponding alterations in the angle cov- 
ered; this enables the photographer to select 
the most artistic viewpoint and, by altering the 
magnification, fill his plate with that which 
makes the picture. This advantage will be ap- 
preciated when we realize that the ordinary 
lens allows us but a constant image of an object 
from a certain viewpoint, and that, although a 
picture is made up of that which is included, a 
masterpiece is formed by that which is omitted. 
More than that, it allows the camera-worker to 
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A TELEPHOTO OUTDOOR-PORTRAIT 


dispense with the expensive and bulky battery 
of lenses usually considered necessary to a 
proper equipment, and allows him far more 
flexibility than would such a battery ; it is to be 
remembered, as well, that this control over focus 
and angle is obtained with comparatively small 
variation in camera-extension and by the simple 
movement of a graduated tube instead of by 
substituting another lens-system. While it is 
true that the same effect may be approximated 
by exposing with the ordinary lens and then 
enlarging a selected portion of the resulting 
negative, there is no comparison in the results 
obtained by the two methods, to say nothing of 
the inconvenience of the latter. 

Third, the telephoto is absolutely accurate in 
its rendition of perspective, a valuable consider- 
ation to the pictorialist as well as to the com- 
mercial photographer and studio-operator ; the 
image which it gives is extremely fine grained 
and of beautiful definition. 

Having thus briefly capitulated the essential 
advantages of the telephoto lens over those of 
the ordinary type, let us consider wherein this 
superiority may be utilized for our benefit. 
Beginning with the photography of distant ob- 
jects, for which purpose the telephoto was de- 
signed, this type is naturally unrivaled; it 
should, therefore, occupy as important a place 


in the kit of the professional photographer as 
does the wide-angle. Just as the latter lens 
often enables the making of exposures which 
would otherwise be impossible, so does the tele- 
photo bring the distant view within the scope of 
the camera. I have in mind at least one in- 
stance where this device solved a difficult prob- 
lem to the resulting profit of a commercial 
photographer who had the order for a series of 
views about a famous hotel-resort on the shore 
of a lake. The building was a mammoth affair 
and located so close to the water that, even with 
a lens covering the widest possible angle, only 
an incomplete and much distorted view, with an 
almost entire elimination of the picturesque 
foreground, was possible. 

The photographer in desperation was making 
plans to erect a platform out in the lake, when 
he happened to think of his telephoto. He 
took it across the water and from the opposite 
shore made a negative that was a complete sat- 
isfaction to his clients. The view showed not 
only the hotel itself, but the surroundings in 
their proper relation to it; whereas, even had 
an exposure with a short-focus lens been possi- 
ble, all intervening planes and atmosphere would 
have been wiped away and the result would have 
been commonplace, to say the least. 

In many other cases the telephoto would 
prove its worth, even if it were not for the 
feature of variable magnification which allows 
the photographer to select his viewpoint and 
then include as much or as little as he may 
care to do; this in itself is an economy and an 
advantage worth considering. It is a feature 
particularly valuable to the maker of architec- 
tural records, views of public buildings and sim- 
ilar commercial subjects; he can set up his 
camera wherever it is the most convenient and 
calmly produce his negatives — which may, at 
will, be anything from a properly-rendered 
view of the complete building to a detail of the 
cornice. Moreover, such views differ from 
those made with the ordinary lens in that if 
one line measured upon the ground-glass bears a 
certain relation in length to the same line in the 
object photographed, all other lines have that 
same relation— a point most important in 
work of this sort. A study of the illustrations 
will do more to impress the value of these fea- 
tures,as well as the possibilities of varying focal 
lengths, than would any amount of descriptive 
writing. 

Few photographers would think of utilizing 
the telephoto for copying to scale, still-life 
photography and similar work; yet it will pro- 
duce superior results in these fields and is avail- 
able in all cases where prolonged exposure is no 
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objection. In copying, the telephoto is valuable 
because of the feature previously mentioned, 
i.e., that of reproducing all lines in correct rela- 
tion to those of the original and in the same 
scale. For still-life work it gives a separation 
of planes, a freedom of distortion and a “ nat- 
uralness ” impossible with a lens of short focus, 
as well as a rendering of texture that approaches 
perfection. 

So far we have dealt only with those classes 
of work where prolonged exposure was no detri- 
ment ; consider now the various occasions upon 
which the ability to obtain a snapshot picture 
at a long distance, yet with a large-sized image, 
would be highly desirable. Not so long ago 
this was an impossibility ; but to-day the advent 
of a new type of telephoto-lens has solved the 
problem. Some of these lenses are not properly 
telephotos in that they give but one degree of 
magnification, although they possess the other 
qualifications of that type; thus, the Zeiss 
“ Magnar” working at F/10 will give an 
image about two and one-half times the size of 
that possible with the ordinary type and with 
but slight increase in the camera-extension, as 
does the Cooke-Telar (working at F'/7) and the 
Ross Telecentric. The latter has virtually the 
corrections of an anastigmat and may be obtained 
with a working-aperture as large as F/4.5. 
A type which has a still wider range of service, 
in that its magnification is variable and limited 
only by the bellows-capacity of the camera, may 
be found in the Dallmeyer “ Adon,” which 
may be obtained in as great an intensity as 
F/4.5! What possibilities, therefore, are opened 
up by the introduction of lenses of this type ? 

If you are interested in natural history, here 
is the means by which you can obtain life-like 
pictures of animals in their native haunts, for 
with such apparatus slow snapshots may be made 
in the deepest woods and the poorest of lights ; 
further, it is not necessary to approach to within 
a few feet of a shy animal or of a dangerous 
one in order to obtain an image of useful size 
plentiful in minute detail. 

If you are a professional photographer with 
a studio boasting neither the length nor the 
breadth of the Woolworth Building, you can 
still make cabinet heads, busts and similar styles 
with these new lenses, minus the distortion com- 
mon to those of short focus; and, with the large 
apertures at your disposal, you can make them 
with the shortest of exposures. In brief, although 
one would not upon first thought consider a tele- 
photo as eminently suitable for large portraits 
in small studios, a trial will prove their worth; 
after a comparison of results, you will never 
go back to the old wide-angle for such use. 


A SQUIRREL CAUGHT WITH A TELEPHOTO, F/7.5 


Then there’s the press-photographer, whose 
work embraces anything from snapping a fire 
from beyond the police-lines, picturing a bashful 
celebrity or catching a “swell” play at third 
from the sanctity (and distance) of the press-box, 
to focusing an aeroplane a thousand feet or so 
overhead ; what does the telephoto mean to him ? 
He can still use the utmost speed of which his 
focal-plane shutter is capable; but instead of 
being in the thick of the action, cursed by 
umpire, players and spectators alike and earning 
his living at great personal risk, he can occupy 
a seat in the grandstand and still obtain images 
as large as those he might obtain were he directly 
upon the firing-line. Or if it is his desire to get 
out upon the field and by an error of judgment 
he is lined up back of third base when the excit- 
ing play is pulled off at second, he has no need 
to lose the opportunity for quick focusing and 
the telephoto will still do the work in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

So much for the technical uses of the tele- 
photo; and if I have not made out a case for 
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A FOOTBALL-GAME PHOTOGRAPHED WITH A 17-INCH TELEPHOTO-LENS, F/5.4 


that instrument, then it is because words and 
pictures are inefficient, for one might go on 
almost indefinitely in discovering new and advan- 
tageous uses to which it may be put. At any 
rate, whether you are commercial photographer, 


studio-man, press-photographer, naturalist or 
just plain camera-fiend, you cannot afford to 
overlook the many and varied possibilities of the 
telephoto. 

( To be continued) 


A CLOSE BASEBALL-PLAY PHOTOGRAPHED WITH A 17-INCH TELEPHOTO-LENS, F/5.4 
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Telephotography with Autochrome Plates 


H. F. PERKINS, Ph.D. 


process of color-photography by the 

Lumitre Company in 1907, scarcely a 
month has gone by without witnessing the ap- 
plication of the process to some new field of 
work — scientific, commercial or artistic. The 
opportunity for experimentation has proved en- 
ticing to a great number of workers, and while 
there have been a few disappointments, it may 
be said without hesitation that this process has 
lent itself, far beyond the expectations of its 
most ardent devotees, to most of the branches 
to which it has been applied. 

While, perhaps, the most valuable use to 
which the color-photograph has been put is the 
portrait — most of all the child-portrait — the 
field of landscape-photography has unquestion- 
ably yielded the largest number of beautiful 
results. The scenes of every season in the 
year are by this means reproduced in a manner 
at the same time more true to nature and more 
artistic than in the old black and white print. 
The difficulty of making copies from a single 
original has proved, to be sure, a serious one. 
A landscape-Autochrome, more than most others, 
is hard to copy onto another Autochrome plate, 
and the writer has found no way to make a 
copy which is identical with the original in 
the strength of the colors. The more delicate the 
color in sky and brightly-lighted foliage, the 
more likely is the copy to show overexposure 
in these parts of the plate. Despite this diffi- 
culty, it is by no means impossible to make 
copies which are very pleasing and of great 
merit, even though they may not be quite as 
delicate as the original. 

The many landscape-studies which require a 
lens of long focus to give them adequate size in 
the finished picture may be undertaken with no 
more than the usual precautions in Autochromy. 
As the exposure of an Autochrome-plate is 
much longer than that of the ordinary plate or 
film, it necessitates a very rigid camera when 
a long bellows is used. But the same thing is 
true in all work with a telephoto-lens. A vibra- 
tion sufficient to make trouble in twenty seconds 
would be likely to make itself evident in one 
second. 

Mention has been made by some writers of 
the difficulty encountered in taking photographs 
of distant objects, like mountains and clouds, 
on Autochrome plates. It has been asserted 
that, when the regular color-screen is used in 


S pe the introduction of the Autochrome- 


this work, the excess of blue rays in the atmos- 
phere produces an unnatural result, masking all 
other visible color in distant objects with a haze 
of blue. Experience has led me to the conclu- 
sion that there is no more difficulty from this 
exaggeration of the blues in distant work than 
in photographing near-by objects of equally deli- 
eate colors and that if the exposure is correct, 
scientifically or practically correct — that is, 
within a reasonable range of error — there will 
be no noticeable distortion of the color. I am 
inclined to believe that some photographers, 
who have complained of trouble with their 
Autochromes in the rendering of the blues or of 
the yellows, have either made the mistake of 
using an improvised color-screen or else have 
seriously erred in their exposures. It is unfor- 
tunately true that the same color which is cor- 
rectly rendered by correct exposure may be 
incorrectly rendered through quite a wide range 
of modified shades by too long or too short expo- 
sure. Lavender, for example, appears blue if 
underexposed, red if overexposed. [esides, 
there is some range of color, both above and 
below the correct tint, due to chemical causes 
other than exposure, sometimes easy, sometimes 
difficult, or impossible to determine. That this 
variation is due to chemical rather than atmos- 
pheric conditions, is certain from the following 
experiment. Two plates from the same box 
were exposed the same length of time in the 
same cameraand behind the same screen on the 
same subject. The two exposures were made 
one right after the other. They were devel- 
oped by two different workers about equally 
expert in Autochrome technic. The results 
differed considerably in the tone, the one hav- 
ing a greenish cast, which was not noticeable in 
the other. 


Landscapes 


The same fascination which prompts one to 
make pictures in black and white, by the use of 
a lens of long focus, of distant mountain-peaks 
or of valleys and streams from the higher alti- 
tudes, tempts one into the same field with the 
Autochrome plate. In the opinion of the writer, 
there is just as much additional beauty in the 
Autochrome telephotograph as in the ordinary 
Autochrome, and there is no question at all as 
to the greater realism of the result when the 
plate used reproduces the colors than when it 
yields only black and white. It was my privi- 
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lege to spend several weeks with two cameras 
and a trunk full of fresh Autochrome plates in 
the Yellowstone Park and the Canadian Rockies. 
Many scenes were encountered during that time 
which demanded a telephoto-lens for their ren- 
dering. It is not too much to say that the 
records obtained at this time were not only 
unique, but had great beauty as well. Perhaps 
I may be permitted to speak particularly of two 
or three special instances. 

On the road from Mammoth Hot Springs 
in the Yellowstone Park, one of the countless 
strange things that the traveler sees during his 
second day’s drive by the regular stage is the 
Excelsior Geyser. The overflow of this geyser 
pours into the Firehole River on the left bank 
of the stream, whereas the road follows the right 
bank. The only view of this beautifully-colored 
terrace is, therefore, from the road across the 
stream. In order to photograph any of the details 
of the richly-colored deposits, it is necessary to 
use a long-focus lens. Thesmall pictures obtained 
by the ordinary hand-camera show the entire 
terrace well enough, but there are many beau- 
tiful and brilliantly-colored portions which are 
well worth photographing singly, and this can 
be done only in the way mentioned. This is 
but one of the hundreds of instances when it is 
highly desirable, if not absolutely necessary, to 
employ the telephoto-lens, and there is not 
nearly the same advantage to be gained from 
the ordinary photograph of such details as from 
the Autochrome. The chief beauty, the principal 
scientific value of such a record, is in the color. 
One might make a list of scores of scenes and de- 
tails of rock-structure, which it is impossible to 
approach near enough to photograph with the 
ordinary lens and have the picture amount to 
anything at all, and in which the value consists 
in the color. In many cases the color itself is 
the matter of chief interest and many other 
times the structure cannot be represented ade- 
quately except as it is brought out by the shades 
and contrasts of color. The Autochrome pic- 
tures which resulted from photographing these 
subjects reproduce, when projected with the 
lantern, with amazing fidelity all the fine points 
that one never sees in other views of the Yellow- 
stone. This remark applies particularly to the 
scientific or educational value of such photo- 
graphs. That is surely a more severe test than 
their value as artistic landscapes. Indeed, the 
artistic quality of a picture made in this man- 
ner would depend upon the same conditions 
as the scientific. Realism in photography will 


stand more violence if the subject is purely 
artistic than if it must be scientifically accurate 
or lose all its value. 


In regard to the technic of Autochrome-tele- 
photography, there are no difficulties to be over- 
come in any wise different from those which 
are met in the ordinary work with a long-focus 
lens and black-and-white plates. It has already 
been pointed out that there is some difficulty in 
preventing the vibrations caused by the wind, 
which blur the picture. This difficulty was 
encountered more frequently than usual, cer- 
tainly more frequently than was agreeable, 
when the writer was working in the Canadian 
Rockies. After waiting several days at Laggan 
for the rain and snow to stop and the mists to 
lift, a beautiful bright day with the twang of au- 
tumn seemed to give all the conditions that the 
photographer’s heart could desire. The equip- 
ment was made ready —a 5x7 camera with 
particularly heavy tripod and ten holders filled 
with Autochrome plates. The day’s work had 
been planned to the last detail, and right in the 
middle of the program appeared the memoran- 
dum: “Telephoto of Glacier across Lake 
Louise.” Now many of my readers remember 
that beautiful scene from the Lake Louise 
Chalet. Four miles away the white curtain of 
snow divides the two towering masses of moun- 
tain which form the east and west banks of the 
lake. The glacier comes down from Mount 
Victoria directly towards the southern end of 
the lake. Its steep descent is broken abruptly 
by a fall over a perpendicular cliff on the face 
of the mountain, one hundred and fifty feet 
high. At the base it re-forms in a broad sheet, 
the huge masses of snow and ice, rock-laden, 
falling at frequent intervals with a thunderous 
roar, throwing high a great cloud of powdered 
ice and snow like spray. Few who have ever 
gazed upon this beautiful and wonderful scene 
ean forget the deep impression which it first 
made upon them. And this impression is due 
partly to the wonderful symmetry of the setting 
which makes this beautiful lake one of the most 
notable in the world ; partly also to the extraordi- 
nary contrast of light and shade — the towering 
peaks, the dazzling snow-fields and the soft 
foliage of the evergreens which fringe the lake ; 
but most of all to the wonders of coloring for 
which this little body of water is peculiarly fa- 
mous. Artists assert that they see as many as 
thirty shades of blue and green in the waters 
of Lake Louise at the same instant. 

It was, therefore, with the keenest anticipa- 
tion that I set out with the determination to 
make the best possible use of this bright, crisp 
morning and of my photographic opportunities. 
Surely it were a shame to leave this spot with- 
out making permanent records of as many of 
the beauties of this lovely lake as could possibly 
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be photographed. It was, therefore, a great 
disappointment to find that the wind was com- 
ing up through the valley to the north and in- 
creasing atevery moment. Fortunately, however, 
it was not necessary to abandon my purpose, as 
my instrument was stable enough for the neces- 
sary exposures of four to ten seconds with my 
834-inch lens. I despaired of getting my view 
of the glacier with the telescopic lens ; but here, 
again, I was agreeably surprised to find that 
the best view of the glacier was to be obtained 
from the upper story of the hotel. This gave 
an opportunity to focus the camera indoors, out 
of the way of the wind, and an eight-times en- 
largement was made with the full draw of the 
17-inch bellows. The resulting photograph has 
the appearance of having been made from a cap- 
tive balloon at, perhaps, half a mile from the 
glacier. It shows with perfect clearness the 
remarkable “interrupted” glacier a point 
which, for scientific importance, has no small 
weight, since there are only a few other inter- 
rupted glaciers known to geologists. But not 
only is the picture of educational value, but it 
reproduces the beautiful greens and blues of the 
lake and the deep shades of the foliage along 
its banks. Here and there a brilliant bush 
foretells the early approach of autumn, as does 
the ice which encrusts the branches of the trees 
on the higher levels. 

One other instance of the use of the Auto- 
chrome plates now under consideration is found 
in our own New England mountains. A peculiar 
feature of the Adirondack Mountains is the 
labyrinth of peaks which rise, range on range, 
westward from the shores of Lake Champlain. 
In many cases the best views of single mountains, 
and certainly of the range as a whole, are to be 
had only from the highlands on the opposite side 
of the lake. Here, again, the Autochrome plate 
and the telescopic lens come admirably into 
play. It is wonderful to see how the distance 
is annihilated and the successive ranges in their 
proper planes are brought up close to the eye. 
The combination with Autochrome plates is 
most advantageous, owing to the property of 
these plates, which has been remarked by many 
who have seen my own pictures of the view just 
mentioned and of many similar scenes. Even 
when taken with the ordinary medium-focus 
lens, Autochrome views of the Adirondack 
Mountains or any similar succession of ranges 
at varying distances from the camera reproduce 
the plane-values in such a way as to give a 
stereoscopic effect almost startling in its realism. 
Just what there is about the plate to bring out 
this subtle quality, I am not sure that I know 
fully ; besides, this is not the place for a disserta- 


tion on optics. It is sufficient to recognize the 
fact that this interesting and rare property is to 
be found in all sorts of subjects photographed 
with Autochrome plates, and that, by all odds, 
the most satisfying and convincing mountain- 
pictures that can be made by any known 
process are easily within the reach of the Auto- 
chromist, particularly if he is so fortunate as to 
work a telephoto-lens. Only so can he obtain 
photographs of mountains that bring out the 
contours and prominences of their surfaces, and 
elicit from his friends the exclamation, “ My, 
how that peak stands out!” in other words, 
really convey the sense of space. 


Nature-Study 


To jump unceremoniously from big objects, 
far off, to small objects that are near by, let us 
take up the photography of birds and other 
animals in the wild state by the same method. 
There is no trouble to get a good view of any of 
the denizens of the forest and shore, provided 
they keep still and wait for the camera-man to 
come close enough. Strangely, though, this 
necessity seems never to enter their heads, and 
they are prone to jump up and rush off in most 
unmannerly fashion before the man has his 
outfit half unlimbered. It must be confessed 
that the telephoto-lens does not solve all the 
difficulties by any means. Many situations 
make it quite impossible to put this sort of 
equipment into operation. Either the animal is 
too restless to hold its pose for the requisite 
exposure, or there is not space for the long 
camera-bellows, or there is some other trouble 
with the method. But now and again circum- 
stances are such as to open the way for exceed- 
ingly good chances of this sort. I well remember 
such a chance that came several summers before 
the color-photograph was a realizable possibility. 
A summer yellow-bird and her mate set up 
housekeeping in the Virginia creeper outside of 
our window. A sliding blind screened the pair 
from observation, so far as they could see; but 
many a delightful hour did we spend observing 
the goings out and the comings in and the entire 
complicated and serious business of life of this 
very fascinating little family. It would have been 
the simplest sort of a task to train a telephoto- 
lens on the nest through the space between the 
slats of the blind, and take any number of Auto- 
chrome pictures of the mother-bird in her olive- 
yellow plumage sitting on the nest among the 
green leaves of the vine. So far the nesting- 
site has not been occupied again. Perhaps our 
spying was discovered, after all, and resented. 

Many articles have appeared from the pens 
of such expert workers and indefatigable bird- 
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students as Chapman, the Keartons, Job and 
Baynes, telling how they have succeeded, by 
means of telephoto-apparatus operated from 
cleverly-constructed blinds, in obtaining their 
remarkable pictures of birds of many species. 
In not a few of these cases it would have been 
entirely practicable to give a long enough ex- 
posure to get fully-timed Autochromes, thereby 
recording in a manner infinitely superior to the 
common one the true appearance of the wild 
creatures that they were studying. Just imagine 
a series of lantern-slides in Autochrome of the 
flamingo rookery in the Bahamas ! 

With regard to the exposure required for 
Autochromes the old rule of sixty times the time 
required for the ordinary film can now be re- 
vised much to the advantage of the worker who 
has learned to be satisfied with nothing less than 
this —the best method faithfully to record 
objects in nature. Thanks to the inventor of 
the easy process of hypersensitizing the plates 
by immersion in a dye, and the use of a much 
lighter tinted color-screen which is thus made 
possible, the exposure is cut down to twenty 
times normal instead of sixty. The results are 
entirely satisfactory. The writer has had no 


failures yet, and has a number of Autochromes 
made in sunshine in gardens, etc., exposed one- 
half second at F/5.6. The reds, greens and 
blues are all true in color. 

Many other suitable subjects for Autochrome 
telephotography, in addition to those included 
in this article, will suggest themselves to each 
individual worker. So many classes of subjects 
lend themselves to this method better than to 
any other, when once the possibility is brought 
to the attention of the ambitious amateur, that 
a few suggestions will suftice. Besides those 
mentioned, one might suggest bits of architecture, 
mural decorations, colored-glass windows in 
cathedrals, flowering plants in inaccessible places, 
bird’s-eye glimpses of gardens, and fascinating 
landscapes too far away to be reached with the 
hand-camera lens. So many of the most inter- 
esting objects of which the photographer is con- 
stantly in search, both for artistic and for 
scientific purposes, are so situated as to be taken 
only from a considerable distance, that he is 
fortunate who lives in this time when neither dis- 
tance nor subtlety of coloring need put beyond his 
reach the realization of his wish to make a true 
and lasting record of the object of his interest. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC AUTHORITY 
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The Road 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


HE Road! the 
very words call 
up responses 


from deep within my 
heart. The soft brown 
way to the “ silent 
places;” the leading 
path to nature’s treas- 
ures; I roam over it 
under the pearly sky of 
morning, the dazzling 
sky of day, the colorful 
sky of evening and the 
star-filled sky of night. 
It is my companion 
through the seasons ; 
in the freshness of 
spring; the full-foli- 
aged beauty of sum- 
mer; through the trans- 
formations of autumn 
with its days of float- 
ing, flying, falling 
leaves and its portend- 
ing decay; in winter 
‘with its frozen, white 
and wondrous tran- 
quillity. 

The fascination of 
the road is one pecu- 
liarly its own, and, 
although not strictly a 
part of nature, it is 
strongly linked with 
the picturesque and for 
the camerist and pictorialist it is richly attrac- 
tive. My affections were given long ago to the 
staid, old road that leads out from town, past 
the quiet pastures to the woods and the river 
to the old farm with its brook and its serenity. 
This broad, noble road that borders well- 
kept homes and is shaded by stately trees that 
stand on each side with an air of ownership 
has a certain dignity and air of prosperity 
and self-satisfaction. Like many other roads 
it seems to have a personality. Indeed, as all 
humanity is not prosperous and of good appear- 
ance, neither are the roads. Not far, perhaps, 
from the road of beauty and opulence is the 
dilapidated, thin, yellow-white road that straggles 
past neglected homes and whose trees afford no 
welcome shade. The very road seems cast 
down and discouraged. It seems to have lost 


A FANCIFUL EFFECT OF LIGHT AMONG THE TREES 


heart, and we travel 
this road and look upon 
its pictures with regret. 

So many of the old 
roads — our lifelong 
companions — that 
seemed almost a part 
of nature, are gone and 
their places filled by 
the modern ‘ good 
road.” The “ good 
road” is much to be 
desired and prized in 
the order of progress, 
but with its hard un- 
yielding surface and 
its artificiality it is cold 
and seems aloof from 
nature. We who are 
seeking pictorial ma- 
terial and who have a 
love of the wild, beauti- 
ful and romantic, let us 
be true to the old, old 
roads. They lie away 
from the regular high- 
ways and are bordered 
by free-growing vege- 
tation. They are 
hemmed in by old rail- 
fences and tumble- 
down stone-walls. 
They are the roads 
that have grown most 
close to nature. Seques- 
tered and picturesque, the wheel-tracks almost 
overgrown in places, they fairly speak to the 
heart and invite and encourage an affection 
for nature. Their way lies through bits of wood- 
land, they meander side by side with brooks 
and rivers, over old gray bridges and past old 
sawmills and ponds. In these roads, so old and 
deeply imbedded in nature’s heart, there is a 
spirit of repose. Their seclusion ensures peace 
and all nature here is subdued and modest. 

Let us bear these qualities in mind and picture 
the road with softness and at an hour that will 
give us appropriate shadows. The least charm 
the landscape possesses is under the direct rays 
of the mid-day sun, and shadows are virtually 
absent at this time. Sunlight over the earth is 
very beautiful ; but sunlight in one broad glare 
becomes tiresome and monotonous and, to be seen 
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at its best —its marvelous qualities glorified — 
it must be relieved and broken up by shadows. 

Our impression of the road, as well as our 
expression of it in our pictures, depends largely 
on our manner of coming to it and our manner 
of going over it. To reach the high pictorial 
standard which we are all striving for, we must 
be in thorough sympathy with our subject, we 
must get close to it; therefore nature’s means 
of locomotion is at once the best and most 
nearly in accord with our aims. The little ob- 
secure places of charm will be missed and the 
road will refuse us her confidences unless we 
walk. The road is in possession of many of 
nature’s secrets and a familiarity with it is 
one of the many ways to gain her affections. 
As I sit by the wayside, watching the first blue- 
bird flitting after his mate along the old fences, 
I have a feeling that this dear old road must 
wince as the big cars tear over its surface, paus- 
ing never for an instant to look at the beauties 
each side it would fain point out to them. 

Not all people, however, are privileged to see 
the whole beauty of the landscape; only those 
with inborn artistic tastes have this capacity. 
If you are not one of these, you have not the 
ability to determine the point of view from 
which the senses are most effectively impressed 
by the masses or form, and color. People who 
have this intuitive power of selection, this in- 
stinctive taste, see beauty everywhere in nature. 
It is probable that hardly any two persons see 
nature, even the simplest objects, alike. This 
fact clearly shows the necessity for correct 
thinking. Let us, then, as we ramble along 
the quiet road, cultivate the habit of thinking, 
not sensibly, alone, but sensitively and inde- 
pendently. Directly applied to picture-making, 
this is a matter of prime importance. 


The Lanes 


The lanes, leafy and entrancing, abound in 
picturesque temptations. They are but narrow, 
neglected roads, grown grassy and unkempt 
from disuse. The tree-branches meet overhead 
and form a bower of loveliness. All vegetation 
is thick and unhampered, free to grow and 
flower in nature’s chosen way. The quiet, 
secluded country-lane blends into the landscape 
and comes very near to nature. The scene is 
one of true simplicity, it is the quintessence of 
rural beauty. A delicious softness character- 
izes the lanes, both overhead and underfoot, 
and as we lounge by the roadside and muse 
over the mysterious, irresistible charm, we per- 
ceive that to portray our impressions of the 
lane expressively, the same softness must char- 
acterize our pictures. Nature reveals herself 


in the lanes in a_ peaceful, caressing way, 
gently but surely overpowering our senses until 
a magical lethargy pervades us and we want 
nothing but to lie in the midst of the verdure, 
on the bosom of Mother Earth, and breathe in 
the pureness of this beauty. ; 

Ah! then, you who haunt the roads and 
lanes with your camera, be not content with 
results that differ not from others. This super- 
ficial camera-work is to be deplored. It has a 
tendency to make photography commonplace. 
We are fairly bored in looking over the aver- 
age collection of prints. On the other hand, 
we are seldom or uever bored by an artist’s 
collection of drawings. The reason for this 
difference is obvious. The one reflects the soul 
of a fellow human being, and the other is me- 
chanical in every way; no attempt has been 
made at expression, the imagination has not 
been called into play and the only thing consid- 
ered has been to obtain a sharp, clear photo- 
graph. Technical perfection is highly necessary, 
we must have it to direct our efforts surely and 
skilfully, but it is the beginning, not the end, of 
picture-making. Do not be satisfied with maps 
made with lenses. 

A great deal has been written as to whether 
photography is art. Let us not concern our- 
selves with this question or its discussion, but 
rather let us try to realize that there is no 
means of expression that is art, except as inter- 
preted by a human personality ; therefore let 
us concern ourselves with our personalties. We 
must delve deeply into the love of nature and 
try to fathom her rarest secrets. The road 
appeals to us as something akin to nature, over 
which we pass to her inmost recesses ; there is 
a fascination in each turn that opens new vistas 
before us. Every change is desirable as it gives 
us fresh influences. Nature-love and nature- 
study are the sure means of salvation for the 
camerist and budding pictorialist who heartily 
and sincerely desires to make pictures of worth. 
Consider these three things — refinement, cul- 
ture and imagination. Without the first two, 
we cannot appreciate art, and without the last 
— well — some of the best minds the world has 
known, have decreed that there is no art, in the 
last analysis, without imagination. Certain it 
is that the pictorial worker who wishes to express 
his individuality freely, ignoring the conven- 
tionalties, must have imaginative capacity. What 
would seem to prove its worth and necessity is 
the fact that in its fullest possibilities it cannot 
be acquired, but is one of those mysterious and 
sparsely-distributed gifts to human mentality. 

Road-pictures should be carefully composed ; 
detail that is irrelevant should be excluded, as 
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AN OCTOBER-ROAD 


it is disturbing to the eye and irritating to the 
senses. If we, who should know better, persist 
in making pictures that are faulty in this respect, 
we foster a spirit of carelessness in the public ; 
we encourage it to believe that photography can 
do no better. We should, rather, educate it by 
the correct expression of our refined sensibilities. 


The Forest-Road 


There is a pleasure in beating through the thick 
pathless woods or tramping over an old trail ; 
but there is a different pleasure, one of peculiar 
sweetness — in fact, a charm that has somewhat 
of bewitchery in it — in walking over the forest- 
road. There is something about this particular 
road, shut in closely by the forest, that gives us 
an effect to be found in no other road. It offers 
us safety and guidance to the known places. 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


We have only to step a few rods either side to 
be lost easily in the vast recesses of the forest. 
As we follow it over the knolls and rough places, 
its sinuous, snake-like form stretching away in 
the distance, it seems to be only a fanciful effect 
of light among the trees. It has a most restful 
effect, particularly in the late afternoon when 
nature seems in a mood for slumber. These 
roads are deeply settled in nature’s ways and 
are not often disturbed by man. 

There is no more quieting sight, or one that 
reassures us more strongly of the peace and 
glory of that unknown road that we all shall 
one day travel, than an old woods-road winding 
through the virgin forest toward the west. The 
ruined roadway seems laid with a carpet, a 
carpet of marvelous shadows. Intricately they 
trace their forms, ever changing and lengthen- 
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THE TOW-PATH 


ing as the day slowly fades and evening comes 
on. Through the openings we catch glimpses 
of the sky, lying placidly lovely, its color a 
luminous silvery green, with the dark, softened 
forms of the trees shadowed against it. No 
camera has the magic and no artist’s brush can 
place before us this effect in its full beauty and 
power. It is only the memories and inspiration 
of such a scene that we can possess. The soul- 
stirring effect at the time, we can never expe- 
rience again, except from nature herself. 


The River-Road 


Once well worn but now deserted for the 
populous highway, the old river-road seems to 
welcome our presence. Its bed is soft and 
quieting to our senses as we walk noiselessly 
over it. Framed in the outlying trees that 
shade the river’s waters, is a series of beautiful 
pictures, each having its own charm. No noise 
is there to disturb our day-dreams. The sing- 
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ing of many birds and the murmur of the water 
is so strongly a part of nature that, while we 
enjoy it, we are not conscious of it as a sound, 
except as one that makes the whole perfect. 
This is the road for a poet, whether he be a 
poet of words or pictures. We have all the 
beauty and allurement of a road that is truly 
nature’s child, with the added delight of the river 
by its side. In the early morning when the light 
glimmers mistily and the air is cool and charged 
with sweetness, in the evening when the quiet 
and tranquillity are perfect, or even at mid-day 
when there is a temporary hush over the earth, 
you will never find the old river-road anything 
but beautiful. The trees bordering this restful 
road, many of them gray and rough with age, 
are more separated and there is an opportunity 
to study the graceful effects of their varied 
trunks and the symmetrical masses of their 
dark-green tops. There is the noble elm with 
its gracefully-bending branches, the dignified 
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maple with its strong, rough trunk, the soft wil- 
low that droops so gently and charmingly over 
the road and water, the old butternut tree with 
its wide-spreading branches and the sycamore 
with its bark of white, sparkling against the 
water. 

The trend of my thoughts, as I tread the old 
river-road and rest under the shade of these 
friendly trees, is that it is, indeed, lamentable 
how few of us who are picturing these visions 
of the open, with the hope that our work will 
reflect somewhat of our love, and delight the 
senses of others than ourselves, realize the im- 
portance of thoughtfulness, deliberation and 
care. We should be thoughtful concerning the 
dominant note of the work at hand. We should 
be deliberate in the selection of the subject and 
point of view, and we should learn to observe 
with care. Observation is a power and invalu- 
able, yes, indispensable, to the artist. It is an 
innate faculty with some of us; but that does 
not prevent our attaining to a still higher degree 
by cultivating it. 


The Paths 


The paths are the children of the roads and 
nearly always we find one running along beside 
the fatherly road. The woods-path is the 
woods-road in miniature. It is an idyl of 
natural delights. I never tire to follow its 
crooked way through the forest. There is 
always the same thrill of pleasure, an exultant 
throb of joy, and a wild feeling of elation comes 
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over me as I tramp along this trail. Its way 
lies under the towering hemlocks, where the 
ground is soft and clean and springs under your 
footsteps. It winds among the big birches and 
the straight orderly spruces, over marshy places 
bridged by old mossy stones and logs, past dark 
pools that lie so still and reflect the harmonies 
of color. It takes you among the thickets and 
away into the heart of the forest and repays 
your every exertion and offers you at every 
turn a chance to steal some of its wild attract- 
iveness with your camera. 

The cow-path through the meadow, winding 
here and there uncertainly, the fisherman’s path 
by the river, stopping at every open place, or 
the rough, stony path over the hills, they each 
have their characteristic charms and my reveries 
include them all. 


The Tow-Path 


This romantic path with such a prosaic name 
is, perhaps, as much a road as a path. A ragged 
small boy, or equally ragged man, always 
trudges behind the forlorn-looking horses, seem- 
ing in harmony with the rough, rustic air of the 
scene. Winding through luxuriant meadows, 
skirting bits of woodland, lazily drifting past 
farms and villages, with the still water of the 
canal always at its side, the tow-path is by no 
means the least attractive of paths. It is a path 
of reflections ; the calm, peaceful water of the 
canal is always painted with reflected beauties ; 
sky, graceful tree-forms and masses of wild 
vines are softly mirrored in its pellucid depths, 
and, as I saunter dreamily along this enticing 
path, my mind is flooded with reflections, 
memories of other days in the far-away past. 
Ah, then, in these days of rush and hurry, be 
careful to keep alive your inherent love of 
nature. Despise not the road, composed of 
dusty substance though it is. Look upon it asa 
golden pathway, ever beckoning you to fairer 
scenes. The brooks, rivers and forests that 
nature holds in her bosom are on every side and 
at the end. 

Nature is ever our friend, and because they 
are so near to her and have led me pleasantly 
so often to her haunts, I have always thought of 
the roads as friendly. To be sure, I have en- 
countered those in the course of-my journeyings 
that, for the moment, seemed quite the reverse 
and excited my extreme displeasure; but the 
friendly side so far outweighs the other, that we 
will forget these petty annoyances and say that 
all roads are friendly. Therefore, if we are 
asked by any modern Dick Swiveller, “ Is the old 
min friendly ¢ ” we will say with a will, “ He is!” 
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EDITORIAL 


Harmonious Open-Air Portraits 


HE most popular branch of outdoor camera- 

work during the summer-months is the 
photography of the human figure, whether in 
the form of genre or portraiture. Of course 
the class of pictures that numerically exceeds 
all others is the impromptu portrait or group, 
because it is the most spontaneous and, at the 
same time, requires the least effort. Golden 
opportunities present themselves when a party 
of pleasure-seekers is engaged in motoring, 
bathing, yachting, canoeing or mountain-climb- 
ing; and a picnic, a game of tennis or any 
other outdoor recreation is incomplete without 
the ready camerist. There is not thought or 
time for preparation when this timely recorder 
exercises his prerogative. Indeed, the charm 
of such pictures lies in the expression of free- 
dom, good nature and lack of convention; and 
it would be manifestly unfair to subject them to 
the same degree of criticism as pictures pro- 
duced by an expert photographer; for, as a 
rule, the pose, lighting and general artistic 
character leave much to be desired. 

On the other hand, outdoor compositions with 
figures, which are made with care and with a 
knowledge of artistic principles, are expected to 
have none of the shortcomings of the average 
impromptu snapshot, such as awkward aitti- 
tudes, badly-lighted faces, incongruous acces- 
sories, annoying backgrounds and distorted 
architectural lines. Unfortunately, not all of 
these defects are corrected, and the one irri- 
tating, constantly-recurring objection in the 
otherwise pleasing landscape is the chalky 
whiteness of the feminine costume. The gar- 
ment — it may be only the shirt-waist or the 
hat — if white, or even of any light color, will 
appear as a strikingly harsh note in the photo- 
graphic print, unless judiciously subdued by the 
practitioner. This is accomplished usually by 
increase of exposure, local reduction on the 
negative or modification in the printing. A 
white or light-colored garment or head-covering, 
worn by either sex, is a concomitant of the 
summer season; it adds life and sparkle to 
outdoor-scenes. Even the white or bright- 


colored hair-ribbons, worn by children and 
young girls, please the eye by their fetching 
character and the finish they impart to the 
The painter takes delight in 


wearer’s costume. 


picturing these brilliant dashes of white; yet, 
however dazzling this representation, it is never 
positively pure white, such as one frequently 
sees in a photographic print. But, attractive as 
are these white contrasts in nature, or even in 
a painting, they do not appear to lend them- 
selves to photography as harmonious accessories, 
whether in flashlight or in outdoor-scenes, unless 
controlled by a skilled photographer. The ex- 
perienced pictorialist, in planning carefully his 
composition, will see that his models are suit- 
ably costumed, as he knows in advance what 
the final effect will be; or, if unable to do this, 
he will choose his light, settings and accessories 
with a view toward as pleasing and artistic ar- 
rangement as is possible in the circumstances, 
relying upon his subsequent technical skill to 
complete the harmonious picture he has in 
mind. Therefore, prints marred by chalky high- 
lights and sent to Paoro-Era for publication 
are not likely to meet approval. The Editor 
has always discriminated against these crudities 
and shown how to control or modify them. 


A Complaint and Its Cure 


E frequently receive letters from opera- 

tors and studio-assistants complaining of 
the broken promises of their employers — the 
studio-proprietors. They mention also meager 
remuneration for what they consider adequate, 
loyal service, and ask that we espouse their 
cause. Whatever may be the truth of these 
assertions, it cannot be denied that relief may 
be found in organization; but this binding 
together of interests should stand for merit, 
dignity and progress, if good results are sought. 
Ability and character make an admirable com- 
bination to conjure with. When studio-proprie- 
tors realize that such an organization is not a 
menace, but has for its purpose the protection 
and improvement of its members, they will not 
remain indifferent to its existence. 

Now, if these disgruntled studio-assistants 
will abandon their policy of watchful waiting, 
and adopt one of progressive activity, after the 
manner of their brothers in Germany, as de- 
scribed by our Berlin correspondent, Max A. R. 
Briinner, several months ago, they will not only 
pave the way to an adequate appreciation of 
their abilities, but contribute in no small way to 
the general uplift of the profession. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to roan, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may havea 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 
engraved. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

8. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The oply charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 
to have one of these PHoro-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of PHoro-Era. 


Awards — Flashlights 
Closed April 30, 1914 


First Prize: R. G. McReynolds. 

Second Prize: Wm. H. Spiller. 

Third Prize: Dorothy Maude Crawford. 

Honorable Mention: David Bevan, F. E. Bronson, F. W. 
Hill, Arthur F. Kinsel, Alice Willis. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Harry L. Baldwin, Carl Bihl- 
man, W. R. Bradford, Helen L. Bushnell, H. W. Cor- 
rell, Oswald C. Dean, Emile G. Joseph, Eili Jinnai, 
Franklin I. Jordan, E. D. Leppert, Alfred J. McKenna, 
Carleton K. Ober, Dr. Charles B. Piper, Harry G. Phis- 
ter, Kenneth S. Ritchie, C. B. Sanford, J. Satterlee, 
W. Stern, Harold E. Tolman, B. W. White, Wm. 
Zymalski. 


Subjects for Competition 


“ Telephoto-Work.” Closes June 30. 
“Landscapes.” Closes July 31. 

“ Outdoor-Portraits.” Closes August 31. 

‘“‘ Waterscapes.” Closes September 30. 

“ Indoor-Portraits.” Closes October 31. 

“ Decorative Applications.” Closes November 30. 
““My Home.” Closes December 31. 

“ Winter-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 
“General.” Closes February 28. 

“ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 
“Interiors with Figures.’’ Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.”’ Closes May 31. 

‘* Wet-Weather Subjects.” Closes June 30. 
“ Outdoor-Sports.”’ Closes July 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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Outdoor-Portraits — Photo-Era Competition 


Closes August 31 


Ir seems strange that sume outdoor-portraits can be 
so very good and others so extremely bad; for of all 
branches of photography this seems to be capable of the 
greatest extremes of goodness and badness. 

The merry, natural, outdoor-children of such workers 
as Mrs. W. W. Pearce show portraiture at its best, and 
such decorative studies as the frontispiece of PHoro- 
Era for February, 1913, by Rudolf Diihrkoop, are ex- 
amples of the best in photography; whereas most, or at 
least many, of the snapshot-portraits of the average 
amateur are not rightly called portraiture, but come 
more truly under the head of caricature. 

One good reason for the excessive badness of the 
snapshot-portrait is the method (or the madness, without 
method) of lighting. No mortal can look calmly in the 
face of the sun. He may make a valiant attempt to do 
so, to please the camera-man, but the results are always 
painful to behold. To be sure, a strong light is needed 
for an instantaneous exposure, but it is not necessary 
that one’s sitters should face directly into the light, 
with the inevitable result that eyes are either squinted 
or closed entirely at the crucial moment. 

If the equipment available be of the hand-camera 
class, and it is necessary or one desires to dispense with 
a tripod or other support, then it is a great help to use 
the comparatively new Speed-Film put out by the East- 
man Kodak Company. With this more rapid film, in- 
stantaneous exposures may be made when the sun is 
lightly clouded or in the shade on a bright day, and 
infinitely better results obtained. 

The hand-camera is an ideal implement for obtaining 
unconventional pictures of the little people. Without 
the restraint imposed upon them by the limitations ‘of 
the tripod-equip t, they b at once more natural 
and contented and may be followed about the yard or 
garden and all manner of interesting and unconscious 
poses obtained. 

The background must not, however, be overlooked. 
It is very easy to have one’s interest so concentrated on 
the figure that one fails to notice the surroundings; but 
the camera is not so deceived, and records ruthlessly 
both the evil and the good. It is disconcerting to find 
what one intended for a portrait of some attractive 
youngster turns out to be a study of a picket-fence, or a 
clapboarded wall with the child merely incidental. 

Slightly out-of-focus foliage or a sloping lawn make 
good, simple backgrounds; and a curving walk or path, 
if not too prominent, may prove a good accessory. The 
charming little figure by Mrs. Pearce, entitled “‘ Running 
Away from Mother,’”’ in PHoro-Era for August, 1907, 
is a splendid example of what may be done by such 
methods, although I do not know that they were the 
ones employed in the making. 

In spite of these points in favor of hand-cameras, 
however, the serious worker will probably find greater 
satisfaction in the use of the tripod and plates. To one 
accustomed to the use of the ground-glass focusing- 
screen, it seems like rather haphazard work to be de- 
pendent on the view-finder only. 

If it is the little people who are to be the models, a 
good way is to arrange a tea-party under a large tree in 
the shade of a wall or hedge. Some large toy, not easily 
moved, such as a rocking-horse or a table with blocks, 
ete., may be the anchor — anything to keep them inter- 
ested in that definite spot. Be sure you have an accu- 


rate focus on the table or toy before bringing the child 
out, then you are ready to catch its first interested 
moments. 


When older people are to be taken, the latitude is 
much greater. The first thing to be considered is the 
location. Never choose as a background anything which 
would of itself form an interesting picture. It must be 
something which will not strive for attention, but will 
easily take its place as entirely and willingly subordinate 
to the figure. Next, the lighting should be considered, 
and the time of day chosen when light-conditions are at 
their best. 

If it is a full-length figure-study, and a sunlight-effect 
is desired, the best time to select will probably be late 
in the afternoon, or (if one has enough enthusiasm to 
renounce one’s morning nap), very early in the morning. 

The shadows are then at their longest and the quality 
of the light much softer and less brilliant. The ten- 
dency of all sunlight-things is toward too great contrast. 
The stronger your light, the stronger your resulting 
shadows; so do not make the mistake of shortening 
your exposure unduly because the sunlight is your il- 
luminant. Particularly in the late and early sunshine 
there is a yellow and less actinic quality which is 
deceptive to the eye. Do not make the mistake, then, 
of underexposure. If in doubt, give too much rather 
than too little time, for an underexposed plate on sucha 
subject is hopeless, whereas one even much overexposed 
can usually be saved and may prove a treasure. 

If a head-and-shoulder portrait is to be made, 
direct sunlight is, as a rule, to be avoided. Choose, 
preferably, some place where the light is cut off from 
one side, as a shaded porch or the shaded side of a 
house or high wall. 

The trouble in making outdoor-lightings is just the 
reverse of that encountered in house-portraiture. In- 
side, one must use reflectors to lighten the shadows on 
the darker side of the face, but with the outdoor-light 
the difficulty is to obtain enough shadow to give round- 
ness and relief to the features. The all-surrounding, 
all-pervading light.from the sky, if uncontrolled, will 
give a map of the features without modeling or relief. 

Instead of a reflector, then, we find necessary some- 
thing to cut off the light from the darker side and bring 
out more strongly the contrast with the directly-lighted 
side. It is very convenient and economical of space to 
have a screen covered on one side with white cloth and 
on the reverse side with a dead black covering. It is 
then available both as a reflector and a light-controller. 
If the pose is made in the open, that is, not under a 
porch-roof, it may be found necessary to cut off somé of 
the top-light as well. 

The most satisfactory all-around light for portraits 
is one that falls at an angle of 45 degrees. The in- 
dicator which will show you how the light is striking 
the face is the shadow cast by the nose. If this falls 
downward across the upper lip, it shows too much top- 
light; if across the cheek, too much side-light. It 
should fall diagonally toward the corner of the mouth 
for the best effect. 

The catch-light in the eye is another guide. For 
what is known in “the profession ” as “ plain lighting ” 
the head should be turned toward the light until the 
catch-light appears in the eye on the shadow side. 

It is possible, of course, to make sittings in direct 
sunlight; but then some diffusing-screen should be 
used. A piece of cheese-cloth hung between the sitter 
and the sun answers very nicely to soften the light and 
lessen the density of the shadows. 

Not only should full exposure be given, but care 
should be taken in development to obtain softness. 
A diluted developer should be used and development 
stopped before the highlights become clogged. A rather 
thin but crisp negative should be the goal of endeavor. 

KaTHERINE BINGHAM. 
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The Treatment of Broken Negatives 


UNEVEN pressure in the printing-frame and several 
other causes, usually the result of carelessness, some- 
times break a valuable negative. Very often, too, the 
gelatine film is not damaged at all. The proper course 
is to transfer the film to another glass. Chemical treat- 
ment will be necessary, so first provide a support by 
laying a piece of clear glass against the back of the 
negative and fastening the two together securely with 
strips of surgeon’s plaster. 

Before stripping, the emulsion-film must: be tough- 
ened to prevent an objectionable amount of stretching. 
Immerse it, without previous wetting, in the following 
solution for five or ten minutes: 


14 ounce 


Rinse in water and place in a rack to dry. When 
thoroughly dry, place face up in a tray of the following 
solution : 


WM. H. SPILLER 


Water 


Permit it to remain, without rocking or handling, 
until the film leaves its support entirely ; then, with the 
glass beneath it, transfer to another tray containing : 


In this bath the fluoride is neutralized to enable 
permanent contact with another plate. Immersion for 
three minutes will be ample. (Once more, with the 
glass beneath it, transfer the film to a large tray of 
clear water, in which has been immersed, previously, a 
dryplate, fixed and thoroughly washed, but not devel- 
oped. Float the loose film on to the gelatine side of 
this transparent plate, lift both out of the water to- 
gether, squeeze with a wet blotter to avoid air-bubbles 
and finally set up to dry. It is convenient to use a plate 
for the transfer a size larger than the original. 
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Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Universal Developers 


V — Adurol 


In its developing-power Adurol is nearest to hydro- 
quinone, but has several advantages over the latter. It 
develops more quickly, more strongly and more clearly. 
It dissolves more readily and is less influenced by low 
temperature; the solutions will do more work and they 
do not color the gelatine film. In contrast to hydro- 
quinone Adurol gives a blue-black precipitate of silver 
and so is excellent for developing-papers. Its solution 
with sodium sulphite and potassium carbonate is color- 
less and keeps extremely well. Adurol combines well 
with a soft-working developer, such as metol, and is 
best used in that form. A standard formula follows : 


A 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous............... 134 ounces 
B 


31 ounces 
Dissolve the meto]l and Adurol before the sulphite is 
added. 


For plates, films and gaslight-papers, take 1 part each 
of A and B and 1 part water, and add 5 to 10 drops of 
ten-percent potassium bromide solution to every 100 
ounces of mixed developer. At 65 degrees the duration 
of development is 3 to 4 minutes. The factor is 13, 

For bromide papers and lantern-slides, take 1 part 
each of A and B and 3 parts water, adding enough ten- 
percent potassium bromide solution to keep the whites 
clear. 


Unmounting Bromide Prints 


A sErRIEs of bromide prints, finished in watercolors 
and mounted, was required on another style of mount, 
and it became ry tou t them without dam- 
aging the color or surface, writes G. T. Harris in The 
British Journal of Photography. After some thought it 
was accomplished satisfactorily by subjecting the back 
of the mount to the action of steam issuing from the 
spout of a kettle placed on a gas-ring. The lid of the 
kettle was temporarily luted on in order that no steam 
might be lost, and the water reached only so far as the 
opening of the spout inside. The mount required hold- 
ing quite near the orifice of the spout to receive the 
hottest part of the steam, and as soon as the adhesive 
showed signs of giving, the print was gradually pulled 
away from the mount, where the action of the steam had 
loosened it, and a fresh part submitted to the action of 
the hot steam. 


To Photograph Objects Squarely on the Plate 


THERE are innumerable cases where it is desirable to 
ensure the image of the subject being square on the 
plate, from a picture to a fireplace, a sheet of “ carded” 
goods for a catalog to a large iron gate; and where 
such had to be tackled with an ordinary camera and 
tripod, writes D. Berlin in The British Journal of 
Photography, the following method has been found both 
quick and certain and far preferable to the usual trial- 
and-error or rule-of-thumb ways of working. 


A 


av 


WwW 
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A TWINE TRIPOD-STAY AND ITS USE 


Some sort of tripod-stay is almost essential, in order 
to keep the legs equidistant, so that the camera shall 
remain vertical. In the absence of a metal stay the fol- 
lowing is a simple and efficient substitute: it con- 
sists merely of three rubber umbrella-rings and a few 
yards of strong twine. One of the rings is tied in the 
center of the length of string and the other two at dis- 
tances of two feet on either side of the first one, and the 
ends are then tied at a foot from the rings, as at A and 
B in the sketch. This gives us a triangle of string with 
a ring at each angle and a knot C in the middle of one 
side. This size is suitable for the average tripod, but 
the measurements can be altered in proportion if de- 
sired. The rings are, of course, intended to slip on to 
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the ends of the legs, and the knot should come between 
the two legs at the back of the camera. 

Having thus provided a simple and extremely-com- 
pact means of ensuring that the tripod may be moved 
about without to any extent altering the perpendicular- 
ity of the camera, we can proceed to discuss the subject 
to be photographed. Supposing this to be represented 
by the line DE in the sketch, we first of all find the 
center at F. In the case of a big subject there is no 
need for arithmetic, the simple plan of measuring with 
a piece of string and then doubling it will naturally 
occur to every one,and in the case of small subjects, 
such as pictures, etc., it is advisable to take as the base- 
line DE a length of the wall in the center of which it 
hangs. It is an added convenience, particularly if one 
is working unaided, to stick push-pins in the floor at all 
the points mentioned. A bit of a circle is then drawn 
on the floor with the point E as center, and this is best 
done by slipping a loop of string over the pin at E and 
twisting the other end around a pencil. A complete 
circle is not needed ; we only want a line coming opposite 
the point F and then another similar line is made to 
cross this one by taking D as the center, taking care to 
keep the length of string the same in both cases. The 
actual length is quite immaterial, but about the length 
of the line DE is right. The next step is to tie one end 
of a piece of string to the pin which has been fixed at F 
and stretching a good length of it (further than where 
the camera is to be placed) along the ground, bring it 
around until it just touches the pin on the point G where 
the circle intersects, as shown by the line FGH. 


If now the tripod, with the attachment as described, 
is set up with the front leg on the line and, keeping the 
strings taut, brought around so that the knot is also on 
the line, it follows that the camera must be right oppo- 
site the center of the subject, unless there is something 
very radically wrong with the design of the apparatus. 
The measuring is very quickly done, and there is very 
little of it to remember. It has been used to advantage 
by the writer in a large number of cases. 


Is Backing an Advantage ? 


One of the hardest points upon which to convince 
a beginner in photography is the efficacy of backing. 
Backed plates cost him more, the idea seems messy, 
the backing has to be cleaned off, and unless the subject 
is one that is very prone to give halation, the advantage 
of the backing is not likely to be apparent, although this 
is by no means intended to convey the idea that it does 
not exist. On the other hand, there seems to be a gen- 
eral consensus of opinion amongst the more skilled 
workers that backed plates in all circumstances are an 
advantage, and one which is well worth the slight in- 
crease of price which they entail. Dealers tell us that the 
sale of ready-backed plates is always on the increase, 
so that this belief would appear to be growing. That 
there is almost always a better result when a backed plate 
is used, we are quite convinced. In a few cases there 
may be nothing to choose between backed and unbacked 
plates ; but even then, it is not possible often to forecast 
whether such cases are to be dealt with, so that it is 
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better to be on the safe side by having backed plates 
in the slides. At least there is no disadvantage what- 
ever. If those who doubt the utility of backing would 
for a little while use plates backed over one-half only, 
they would speedily recognize the gain in clearness and 
freedom from fog which the backing gives. — Photo- 
graphy and Focus. 


Retouching Showing in Enlargements 


Ir is undoubtedly a fact that retouching does show 
very badly at times, particularly when enlarging heads 
from 14 plate to, say, 12x15. Although a contact print 
will show no sign whatever of the pencil or knife, yet, 
when the negative is put in the lantern, both methods of 
work show; the question is, how best to get over the 
difficulty ? 

The retouching shows worst when a condensor is used ; 
it is better with a reflected artificial light, and the trouble 
disappears to a very great extent when daylight is 
the source of illumination. Unfortunately we are not 
usually in a position to request our employers to install a 
new form of enlarger, or to arrange for us to do the 
work by daylight, so we must make the best of what 
we have. 

Firstly, work with as large an aperture as possible, 
and if you are fortunate enough to have the use of a 
soft-focus lens, so much the better. Even if you have 
not, it is not necessary to focus the enlargement bitingly 
sharp; indeed, a little softness often improves large 
work. A piece of ground-glass between the condensor 
and the illuminant will help matters a little, but not 
very much in my experience. 


The greatest help I have found to eliminate the re- 
touching is a very simple one, which I have never seen 
mentioned — namely, to varnish the negatives after re- 
touching; retouching on the varnish shows worse than 
ever. I found this out almost by accident and made 
several experiments, all of which were quite success- 
ful. 
The retouching does not always absolutely disappear, 
but the varnish softens it very greatly. It takes the 
sharpness off the lines; scratches on the negative will, 
if not very bad, entirely disappear, and knife-work be- 
comes transparent, whereas without the varnish it will 
often be quite opaque. Of course, varnishing means 
time and expense; but when one considers how much is 
saved in the finishing, it will be seen to be more econom- 
ical in the end. — British Journal of Photography. 


Photographs of a Mirage 


Tuis interesting phenomenon, so rarely seen, has 
been photographed successfully, according to an account 
in the Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Photographie. At 
a place called Blankenese, on the banks of the Eibe, 
there is a peculiar wall on the quay, two hundred yards 
in length, facing exactly south. This structure receives 
the solar rays directly and, as it is always at a tempera- 
ture several degrees higher than the surrounding air, 
causes the stratification of the lower layers of the at- 
mosphere, which produces the mirage-phenomenon. 
When standing about a foot from one extremity of the 
wall on certain days the reflected image of promenaders 
on the quay may be clearly seen at the other extremity. 
The reproductions of the photographs accompanying the 
original article show clearly the two redundant images. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography } 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is me a 


cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO- ERA 
is free to subscribers and all coger purchasers of the maga- 
address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 


The aim of the associati 


Boylston Street, Boston. 


Plates or Films? 


Ir is sometimes difficult for the inexperienced photo- 
grapher to decide the question of what sort of camera 
is best suited to his needs. He hears his friend, the 
pictorialist, speak scornfully of all film-users, and he 
wonders if he would really get enough better results 
with plates to pay for the extra trouble involved. 

To be sure, there are certain advantages in the use of 
plates, but for the beginner and the average amateur, 
who simply wishes to use his camera as a means to ob- 
tain souvenirs of his various outings and records of inter- 
esting events, the film. a far e ds all others in 
practical usefulness. And the evidence is all in favor 
of roll-films in preference to the cut-film or filmpack. 

The one point in favor of the pack is that part of the 
films can be withdrawn and developed before the full 
dozen has been used; but, as a matter of fact, in many 
years of experience in developing films for amateurs 
only once or twice has an unfinished pack been brought 
in. There is also danger of a leaking of light into 
the pack. Hardly one in two of the packs developed 
have been free from f 

The roll-film has not this drawback and it has the 
great advantage over plates for the amateur, that it re- 
quires no darkroom for loading and unloading, and, if a 
tank be used for development, all processes may be per- 
formed in full light. 

The plate-user has many brands of plates from which 
to choose. They vary greatly in speed and in ortho- 
chromatic quality and for special purposes, like copy- 
ing, some of the slower brands are almost essential ; but 
for the ordinary uses of the beginner in the art, the two 
speeds now at his command in roll-films will answer 
every requirement. And the film possesses many of 
the good qualities of the better brands of plates. In the 
first place, it is non-halation. With a glass plate, the 
highlights sometimes strike through the coating and 
reflect back from the glass, causing a spreading of the 
light and blurring of the image. This is lessened in the 
non-halation plates by a second and slower coating next 
the glass. The film, having no thick glass support, is 
largely free from this trouble. The film is also ortho- 
chromatic, being more color-sensitive than the ordinary 
dryplate. That is, it is more highly-sensitive to greens 
and yellows and less so to the blues and violets, giving 
you better clouds and a more evenly-balanced picture. 

The Speed-Film now on the market extends the use- 
fulness of the t very greatly. Here- 
tofore, the man who could make only instantaneous 
exposures was helpless without direct sunlight; but 
with this new film his field is much broadened. With 
it snapshots may be made in the shade or on cloudy 
days and satisfactory results obtained. If one has 


a Speed-Film in the camera and wishes to use it on a 
brightly-lighted subject, all that is necessary is to use a 
smaller stop, or opening, and an adequate exposure can 


be given with increased sharpness of detail, which will 
be a distinct advantage should the film be desired for 
enlargement. 

Certainly the advantage is all with the film when it 
comes to weight and bulk. A dozen films would hardly 
amount to one plate, either in weight or amount of 
room required for storage. There is also the possibility 
of breakage of plates. 

When going on even a day’s trip, one is quite likely to 
wish to use more than the dozen exposures, which are all 
the plate-man usually has holderstocarry. And when it 
comes to the trip of a week or more, the film-user has a 
great advantage. Did you ever try to find a “ light- 
tight ” place in a summer cottage ? Sometimes there is 
a closet with a door, but when you shut yourself in and 
wait until your eyes adapt themselves, behold there is 
light, under, over, around the door, through the stairs 
overhead, everywhere! You hang a shawl or blanket 
over the door and pin it down, then you grope about for 
your plateholders and box of plates. You locate them 
and, as there are still stray rays of light about, you 
spread your focusing-cloth over them and, reaching your 
hands under it, you manage to unload one lot of plates 
and reload with new ones, perhaps only to find on devel- 
opment that some little sneaking ray of light has eluded 
your vigilance and damaged some of your best work. 
Such are the joys of the plate-user on vacation ! 

Nevertheless, he has joys of which the film-user never 
dreams. The small view-finders on which the film-user 
must depend, are a pretty poor substitute for the image 
on the ground-glass, and the joy of watching the devel- 
opment of your negative in the darkroom is worth some 
extra trouble. 

For practical service, then, and while you are learn- 
ing, the films are probably best; but as you come to 
know more of picture-making and grow more ambitious 
to produce pictures that will have real art-merit, you will 
come to feel dissatisfied, perhaps, with the limitations 
imposed and will be converted to the use of plates, at 
least for your more pretentious efforts. Some, perhaps 
most, of the folding hand-cameras are so made that a 
plate-back can be used with them. Such an equipment 
would seem to meet all requirements. 


Choosing Mounts 


So much has been said about the choice of mounts 
and their proportion that it would hardly seem neces- 
sary to say more, or to repeat what has already been 
well said ; but an inspection of the pictures submitted in 
any one of the Guild competitions would indicate that 
more might be known on the subject. 

In the first place, there should be harmony between 
the print and its mount as to color. A cool gray print 
of some snow-scene, for instance, may be entirely ruined 
by placing it on a brown mount. Brown mounts may 
be “ stylish,” but they are not becoming to gray prints. 
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A warm-brown print of some autumn-view, on the 
other hand, would be just as much out of its element 
on a cold gray background, but will harmonize beauti- 
fully with the brown mount. 

There are so many shades of gray and brown that 
there is an opportunity to exercise great discretion in 
the matching of the print, even if the right color be 
chosen. The platinum tones incline toward a warm 
brownish-gray, and a cold bluish-gray will make the 
print look rusty and mar its beauty. The choice of a 
red-brown mount for a print that has a grayish or 
greenish-brown tone is also disastrous. A light mount 
is to be selected only for prints of delicate tones and 
light effect, whereas prints of strong tone and low 
values look much better on darker backgrounds. 

The object to be kept always in mind is that the 
victure should be the prominent thing, not the mount, 
which should blend with the prevailing tone of the 
print in such a manner as to bring into relief the center 
of interest in the picture. | 

One simple rule should serve as a general guide for 
proportion, though subject to adaptation as to the amount 
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of difference to be allowed. It is this — for an upright 
print, the top and side margins should be equal and the 
bottom wider. For horizontals, the sides and bottom 
should be equal and the top narrower. 

It is a strange law of optics that if the top and bot- 
tom margins are the same, the top will invariably look 
wider. To make the margin look even, then, a little 
difference must be made; but for most prints, par- 
ticularly uprights, a considerably-wider bottom margin 
is desirable. 

Where a triple mount is used, care should be taken to 
have a variety in the width of the lines. A wide border 
about the print, with a narrow contrasting line between 
it and the mount, is a good rule; but avoid in any case 
having any two lines of the same width, and do not 
“fuss up” the print too much— remember the text 
and see that the first thing the eye grasps is the chief 
object in the picture. 


‘Ir is our duty to love and live among books.” 
Cardinal Newman. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-ERa 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General”; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer advertising in Pooto-ERa. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers and regular purchasers of PHoro-ERA 
sending name and address for registration. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

8. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of ihe picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or Jilm, make, type and focus of lens, stop 

exposure, and _ printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed April 30, 1914 


First Prize: F. van Gilluwe. 

Second Prize: Edwin A. Roberts. 

Third Prize: Winn W. Davidson. 

Honorable Mention: James Allan, Augustus J. Way- 
ron. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: G. S. Akasu, Perey D. Booth, 
Allen F. Brewer, A. G. Campbell, Wilford Jost, S. R. 
Kitchen, L. A. Miles, Wm. A. Ray, Myra D. Scales, 


W. Stelcik. 
Tuer Dentist: (getting even with his photographer) : 
Look pleasant, please! The Tatler. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, VHoto-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


P. O. C. — The English and American pint are 
not the same,and proper allowance must be made in 
adapting English formule to American uses. An Eng- 
lish pint consists of 20 fluid ounces or 160 drams, 
whereas an American pint consists of 16 fluid ounces or 
128 drams. 

H. T. C. — To intensify a platinotype print, immerse 
for ten to thirty minutes in a solution of platinum 
perchloride and sodium formate where the platinum is 
slowly reduced and deposited upon the small particles 
already present. The formula follows: 


A 
Platinum grains 
B 
Sodium formate.................. 25 grains 


Add A and B to 30 ounces of water. Immerse the print 
and, when sufficiently intensified, wash well. 

G. A. A. — To clean films off old negatives, soak 
in hot water containing washing-soda and scrub with a 
brush. When the negatives have been varnished, let 
them soak until the water cools, when the films will 
leave the glass. 


WHERE QUIET REIGNS 
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D. R. T.— Damages resulting from dampness 
to plates and papers can usually be averted by storing 
them in a drawer or cupboard of the house. Should 
dampness be suspected, include also some calcium chlo- 
ride in a tin box with holes punched through the lid. 
This chemical absorbs moisture and, when it becomes 
wet, may be dried out in an oven and used over and 
over again. 

J. J.S.— Most of the best and most serious maga- 
zine-illustrating is done with 614 x 814 and 8 x 10 
cameras, the prints being contact. This is by no means 
necessary, however, particularly for the standard maga- 
zine-page type-size of 545 x 8 inches. Many leading 
photographers use 5 x 7 exclusively, and it is as large 
as many care to bother with. Contact glossy prints 
from this size negative are, with rare exceptions, amply 
large, and with the new enlarging-papers which are so 
much better than the old bromide papers sharp nega- 
tives may be enlarged in the print to the size of any 
required halftone with no loss in quality. These new 
papers have put an entirely different aspect on the 
matter of enlargement. 

C. J. B.— If you are subject to metol-poisoning 
you would also be subject to poisoning from the use of 

lon. 

Na. Carb. is apparently an incorrect symbol for 
Naz2CO;. This is sodium carbonate, the usual alkali in 
a developing-solution. Some formule call for potassium 
carbonate. More of the dry potassium than the dry 
sodium salt is required to do equal work. The ratio is 
given as 165 to 106. 

P. E.— You have given rather meager facts with 
which to determine the cause of a fogged film. 
We should not say that the film is fogged about the 
edges; rather it is uniformly fogged throughout, for 
the shadow-portions of the image are veiled like the 
rebates. Were the film an old one, there would prob- 
ably be an irregular darkened area along the edges. 
The most likely cause appears to be fog from the dark- 
room-lamp or leakage of light into the room from out- 
side, although it might be 
the result of careless stor- 
age of the filmpack, such as 
subjecting it to heat. How- 
ever, you speak of this as 
being the “usual result.” 
This points directly to the 
ruby-lamp as the cause. 

All ruby-glass is not safe, 
and any of it should be used 
with an orange glass out- 
side. The light itself may 
be too strong, and if post- 
office paper has been used 
to reduce it, remember that 
this fades and must occa- 
sionally be replaced. To 
test for this, cover half a 
plate or film securely with 
opaque black paper, expose 
the other half to the ruby- 
light for the usual time of 
development and at the us- 
ual distance, then remove 
the paper covering and de- 
velop for the normal time 
at the usual temperature. 
Any difference between the 
two halves will indicate 
that the light must be re- 
duced or the distance in- 
creased. 


AUGUSTUS T. WAYRON 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Puoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light. plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


J. S.—“ The Sewers” has one chief merit, viz., the 
industry of the subjects; otherwise the treatment is less 
fortunate. The flash does not seem to have been ade- 
quate or sufficiently diffused, with the result that the 
shadows are exceedingly black and heavy and the whites 
somewhat lacking in texture. Three spots are rather 
distracting — the doorknob, a white calendar on the 
door and the dark piece of paper on the white table- 
cloth. The former could easily have been reduced in 
the negative or retouched in the print, and the two lat- 
ter could still easily have been removed when making 
the exp 


G. S. A. — Your flower-subjects would be improved 
by more care in selection and lighting of the back- 
grounds and longer exposure to obtain detail in the 
darker portions of the flowers. The tone of the back- 
ground should be adjusted with great nicety so as to set 
off the flowers themselves. It must not be too light so 
that the flowers will merge into it, nor too dark so that 
the contrasts will be violent. Neither should it be too 
near the flowers themselves when, as in your work, the 
background appears to have been a folded cloth, for 
the folds will show; at a greater distance only the tone 
itself will be visible. Cardboards are fully as satisfac- 
tory as cloths for backgrounds and it should be re- 
membered that strong light upon them gives them an 
apparently lighter tone and that screening the light 
darkens the tone. 

K.S. R.— Any boy who splits wood with his eyes 
shut is in danger, and this appears to be what your sub- 
ject is doing. This is a frequent result of flashlights 
or instantaneous exposures which, by chance, happen to 
catch the subject in the act of winking. Aside from 
this the photograph is a good one, although a stronger 
light might have resulted in better modeling of the face. 

L. V. R. —‘“* A Winning Smile ” is interesting in the 
main; doubtless it was a snapshot. Could it have been 
so planned that a trifle more of the spirit of comrade- 
ship between the little boy and the dog were suggested, 
it would have made for 
better unity than to have 
had the boy turn his back 
on the dog, as he has. If 
the print we have does not 
represent the entire nega- 
tive,'the result would be 
considerably improved by so 
trimming that the vertical 
lines would actually be so. 
There are evidences of 
underexposure and forced 
development. 

R. B. H.— The chief 
faults with “ A Quiet Eve- 
ning” are three distracting 
white spots — the lamp, a 
photograph on the table, 
and a book, in none of 
which is any detail or tex- 
ture-suggestion of the ma- 
terial of which each is com- 
posed. The photograph on 
the table could easily have 
been eliminated, and 
sharper definition of the 
lamp would have remedied 
that. A book is invariably 
a dangerous thing to intro- 
duce in a portrait and is 
acceptable only when lower 
in tone than the face. 


HAULING CHRISTMAS-TREES 
THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


L. V. R.— In the main your two snow-pictures are 
exceedingly attractive, well composed and have a pleas- 
ing breadth of treatment. ‘The Rustle of Leaves Is 
Muffled Now ’’makes a particularly strong appeal because 
of its simple, direct and forceful composition and the 
good texture of the snow. “The Snow-Bank ” seems to 
lack a center of interest, for the entire bank is too large 
and includes so many different objects upon which to 
focus the eye. The introduction of a figure toward the 
left-center of this picture, perhaps a hunter with his 
gun walking into the middle-distance, would have sub- 
ordinated all of this attractive yet everywhere-present 
detail. 

H. G. — Underexposure seems to be the chief fault 
in your prints. It is true of the landscape and also of 
the portrait. When photographing against the light 
outdoors it is necessary for any given subject to give at 
least three times as long an exposure as when working 
with the light at an angle of about 45 degrees. The 
portrait loses much in the solid black shades and ab- 
sence of detail throughout the image. Your “ Still-Life 
Study” is the best of the three, but the title lettered 
upon the face of the print is hardly to be encouraged. 
This idea of lettering, while practised by some of the 
leading portrait-artists for the name of the subject or 
the date or both, is in rather questionable taste and 
successful only when done with the utmost discretion. 
For mere titles it is utterly inappropriate. 


WINN W. DAVIDSON 
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Exposure-Guide for July 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 44 of exposure in table. 


Exposure for ave landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored F 
trees in foreground. For use with For other multiply by the 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 
Sun Shining 
Bright Diffused Vv 
Sun ue |. |U.S.1 | X1/4 
10a.m.to 2p.m.| 1/60 1/30 1/15 1/8 1/4 F/5.6 | U.S.2 x 1/2 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 p.m.| 1/50 1/25 1/12 1/5 1/3 
8-9 a.m.and3-4p.m.| 1/30 | 1/15 | 1/8 ve | 12 | FSS | 
7-8 a.M.and 4-5 p.m.) 1/20 1/10 1/5 1/3 2/3 F/7 U.S.3 X 3/4 
6-7 a.m. and 5-6 p.m.| 1/15 1/8 1/4 1/2 3/4 
5-6 a.m. and 6-7 p.m.| 1/10* 1/5* 1/3* 2/3* | 11/2" | U.S.8 | X2 
The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds | F/16 | U.S.16 | X4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22_ | U.S. 32 x8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 | U.S.64 | X 16 
* These 8 must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N.X 1%4; 55° X 1; 52° 1; 30° 


SUBJECTS. 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- image of the object nearly fills the plate 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy and full shadow-detail is required. 
clouds ; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
yachts under sail; very light-colored light surroundings. 
objects ; studies of dark clouds; snow- Example: 


scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 
photo-subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides ; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
July, 4to 5 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate from 
Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ Hour,” and under the column 
headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/20 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/20X4=1/5. Hence, expo- 
sure will be 1/5 second. 

For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of theclass. 1/40 X 1/2= 1/80. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Society or Title and Place 


Date Particulars of 


| 


Missouri CAMERA CLUB 
Pxoro-Era Prize-Pictures, 1913 


June 8 to 20 


'\Chas. Lindenschmidt, Treasurer, 
Euclid and McPherson Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 


For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Full directions for use are given with each 
outfit and the manipulation is very simple. An acti- 
nometer or exposure-meter is a very useful adjunct to 


one’s camera outfit, for it is so constructed that it 
measures the correct time of exposure under different 
conditions of light, speed of plate and size of stop used. 

For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 
Pxuorto-ErA, January, 1912. 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Cramer Crown . 
Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Red Seal 

Central Special 

Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 
Paget Extra Special Rapid 
Paget Ortho Extra Special Rapid 
Seed Color-Value 


Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 


Kodak N. C. Film 


Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90,Wy. 180, Wa. 


Central Comet 

Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84,Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho A 


Lumiére Ortho B 
' Class 2,P.E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 
Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P.E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Cramer Contrast 

Ilford Halftone 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P.E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


As a bold, unconventional and well-balanced pictorial 
composition, the cover-design of the present issue, 
“ Across the Bay,” merits high praise. The figures 
appear to be quite unconscious of the presence of the 
photographer, the arrangement is pleasing with its well- 
managed foreground, and, in addition, the picture fits 
the season. Data: Sept. 6, 1913, Goerz Tenax; 614-inch 
Dagor; stop, U.S. 4 (F/8); dull light; 4.15 p.m.; 445 
second, film-pack ; pyro tank; 7 x 814 Barnet Bromide 
enlargement, duratol-hydro. 

The illustrations which accompany the initial article 
are by the author, Arthur G. Eldredge, who is a past- 
master in the entire domain of photographic technique, 
including, particularly, the autochrome process. His 
highly-developed, artistic sense is shown in these beauti- 
ful garden-views. The intelligent student will note, 
particularly, the exquisite gradations, pleasing highlights 
and transparent shadows. In these respects the pictures 
on pages 5 and 7 serve as striking object-lessons. 

Data: “ A Foggy Day in the Garden’’ and “ A Spring- 
Garden ” were made at Holm Lea, summer-residence of 
Professor Sargent, Brookline, Mass.; May; 7-inch Zeiss 
Tessar; 644 x 84 Cramer Inst. Iso. D. C.; Ortol; the 
former a Seltona, the latter a Platinotype print. “A 
House, in the Garden’’ (frontispiece), May; Cooke lens, 
11.3-inch focus; 61 x 814 Cramer Inst. Iso. D. C. Ortol. 
“White Hawthorn,” page 8, May; 5 x 7; Reflex 
camera; 10%4-inch Goerz; 5x7, Orthonon; Ortol. Mr. 
Eldredge is instructor of photography, Department of 
Physics, at the University of Illinios, Urbana, Ill. 

An exhibition of photographs by a group of Japanese 
amateurs, in Boston, several years ago, gave evidence of 
their thorough appreciation of the artistic possibilities 
of photography. One of these workers was an artist to 
the core, and examples of his work appeared in PHoro- 
Era several years ago. We now present, on page 11, 
another of his charming camera-impressions — well con- 
ceived and broadly treated. No data. 

The exemplifications of successful long-distance photo- 
graphy, pages 12 to 16, are merely technical in charac- 
ter. Yet it is possible to treat such subjects in an 
artistic manner, although, to be sure, there is an ab- 
sence of that intimacy which the pictorialist feels when 
his subjects are within “hailing” distance from the 
camera. This side of the question will be touched upon 
by the author-photographer, A. E. Swoyer, in Part II, 
of his article. 

As an example of home-portraiture, the old gentle- 
man examining a photographic magazine, page 20, is 
admirable. To photograph persons amid the surround- 
ings to which they are most accustomed has the ten- 
dency to reveal and preserve a characteristic, satisfying 
expression which is generally foreign to a sitting in the 
photographer’s studio, however elaborate is its technical 
equipment. In this picture we have the individual as 
he is seen daily by the members of his family, and these 
conditions should, we think, be taken into consideration 
by the photographer, who, after all, should wish to pro- 
duce a characteristic likeness, instead of an unnatural 
pose joined to an inappropriate expression, although 
such a combination may be a technical masterpiece. 

The work of F. A. Hodges, as shown in the illustra- 
tions which accompany his article, “The Road,” is 
chiefly of the impressionistic order. As mere impres- 
sions, chosen to explain his expressive text, they appear 


to serve the author’s purpose, although the reader with 
a preference for distinct delineation may be willing to 
dispense with a degree of the ultra-suggestive, deriving 
more satisfaction from such pictures as, “A Leafy 
Lane,” ‘ A Forest-Path” and even “The Path over the 
Hill.” The lover of the highly-pictorial and the imag- 
inative, however, will admire the “'Tow-Path,” on 
page 27, what many will regard as the most beautiful 
composition of the entire series. ‘The Path over the 
Hill,”’ page 25, is filled with poetic sentiment, but de- 
prives the critical beholder of complete enjoyment 
because of the divided interest here presented, viz., the 
artistically-modulated path—the actual theme — the 
fading light over the hill and the bright bit of sky at 
the right. 

There is also much to be admired in the dignified 
wood-interior, page 21, with its sturdy, rugged tree- 
trunks which dominate the faintly-indicated foot-path. 
This picture, by the way, is by the talented son of the 
author-pictorialist. Data: “The Forest-Path” (F. 
Atherton Hodges), page 21, 8 x 10, Empire State cam- 
era; 1614-inch, Voigtliinder & Sohn Heliar; 8 x 10 
Platinum print. “A Leafy Lane,” page 22, June, 
11 a.m.; good light; Century Petite, 314 x 514, regular 
lens; enl from part of negative. ‘The Path over 
the Hill” and “The Tow-Path,” 5 x 7, Century Grand ; 
84-inch Plastigmat; bromide enlargement. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


Tue flashlight competitions, held on an average 
about once a year for some time past, have generally 
been productive of interesting and highly-meritorious 
pictures. The current series is no exception. This is 
gratifying when one considers the difficulties connected 
with this branch of photography, and that the annoy- 
ing, ghastly effects, which are still quite common, are 
generally regarded by the uninitiated as unavoidable 
characteristics of flashlight-work. 

“Contentment,” page 32, is a successful demonstra- 
tion of combined artificial illumination and daylight. 
The lighting is searching, yet soft, with harmonious 
gradations and good tone-values. Note how well the 
eyes have been managed —all of which speaks well for 
the efficiency of the apparatus employed. Data: April, 
1914; 1.30 v.m.; 8x 10 portrait-camera; 1044-inch Dar- 
lot Portrait-Lens; stop, F/16; cloudy; Victor Portable 
Flash-Cabinet ; Central Special plate; pyro-soda ; 8x 10 
Cyko Linen Buff ; hydro-metol, sepia-toned by hypo- 
alum process. 

“The Graduate,” page 33, represents the smooth, 
perfect workmanship of an expert craftsman, the deli- 
cate modeling in the face and the costume of the young 
girl meriting high praise. Amateurs, however advanced 
in photographic technique, and disposed to regard with 
indifference flawless execution, such as this, simply be- 
cause it is conventional, may not have the ability to dup- 
licate it, even with the most approved apparatus and 
materials at their command. Being a professional prac- 
titioner of the highest technical skill, Mr. Spiller excels 
in every branch of the art-science, including all work in 
monochrome and color. A valuable and practical paper, 
“ Correct Color-Values,” from his pen, will appear in 
the August issue of this magazine. Data: 4x5 R. B. 


Auto Graflex; Zeiss Protar, 8-inch focus; stop, F/6.3; 
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flashlight ; 7 grains of Victor Normal powder; Seed 30; 
metol-pyro tank ; 3°4 x 514, professional cyko prints. 

In “ The Committee-Meeting,” page 35, the radiance 
as if from a genuine fire is well simulated ; but, in real- 
ity, its source was the ignition of a quantity of flash- 
powder. The supplementary lighting, as may be noted 
on the shirts and waists, is daylight which came from a 
window, as the picture was made late in the afternoon. 
The grouping of the young people does not appear to 
have been specially arranged, although it is well balanced 
and the interest seems concentrated. Data: December, 
1912 (in California), at 5 p.m.; 4 seconds of dim day- 
light followed by flash from Luxo powder ; Goerz Celor ; 
stop, U.S. 32; 5x7 Hammer Extra Flash.; pyro; 64 
x 9 print with Artura Electric Printer. 

Apparently quite unconscious of the ‘‘ camera-man,” 
mother and daughter are busily engaged in their work — 
an unostentatious proceeding, page 36. The clock is 
merrily ticking away — no make-believe affair, for the 
pendulum is actually swinging. Please note the shadow 
of each object in the room, and how plainly it indicates 
the direction of the flash. Data: Agfa Blitzlicht; De- 
fender Non-Hal. Ortho; pyro-soda tank; 9-inch Verito 
lens; stop, F/7; 5 x 7 Platinotype print. 

Mr. Bronson is an ardent nature-lover and never fails 
to record in a pleasing, fanciful way the first signs of 
spring, using some young member of his family as a 
model, as shown in his “ Pussy Willow Girl,” page 36. 
He has always been known as a skilled technician, ex- 
celling with the use of the flashlamp, for example. Here 
he knows how to avoid the pitfalls of this trying work, 
and how to produce harmonious, artistic results in por- 
traiture. The illumination has been managed cleverly 
and is well modulated throughout. The pose is charm- 
ing in its simplicity. Data: March, 1914; in the home, 
9 p.m.; 5x 7 Montauk camera; 8'4-inch Tessar; stop, 
F/5.6; Polychrome plate; Duratol; Agfa flashlamp 
(Blitzlicht) ; 4% x 614 Haloid Extra E. E. print. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


Tue first-prize picture, page 38, is a winter-scene of 
uncommon beauty, as all will admit, although this is no 
proof that its author is an actual beginner. Many an 
experienced worker would be proud to be the author of 
this delightful, well-rounded composition with its true 
wintry feeling and picturesque ensemble. Would that 
most landscapes were so rationally constructed, with a 
substantial foundation and a finely graduated, upward 
movement. The workmanship is commendable in its 
discretely-clear utterance and well befits the subject. 
Data: January, 1914; 10 a.m.; dull light; No. 1 F. P. 
Kodak; 31-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, U. S. 4; 45 
second ; Eastman film; metol-hydro; 8 x 10 P. M.C. 
enlargement. 

Nature-studies, as admirable as the one that won for 
E. A. Roberts the second prize, page 39, are not numer- 
ous. The superb workmanship and exquisite beauty of 
the original print can only be suggested in the repro- 
duction. The Editor hopes that more Guilders will 
interest themselves in this fascinating field of nature. 
An easy way to procure a beautiful moth or butterfly is 
to place the larva in a proper receptacle until the 
chrysalis is formed, and watch the transformation. 
With careful management, perfect specimens can be 
thus obtained. Still, searching the open for specimens 
as they appear in a perfectly natural stage is more of a 
sport, and the results may be regarded with a greater 
degree of satisfaction. Data: Giant Gamin; June 29, 
1913; 8 a.m.; bright light; 8-inch Seneca Convertible ; 
stop, F/16; 5 x 7 Cramer Inst. Iso; pyro; 40 seconds; 
4 x 614 Prof. Studio Cyko print ; hypo-alum tones. 


The tranquil scene pictured by A. T. Wayron, page 
40, evinces a keen artistic sense as well as commendable 
knowledge of true picture-making. This is another 
instance where the camerist supplied a substantial base 
on which to rear his pictorial structure. The solid 
masses which compose this picture make a good impres- 
sion, although a longer exposure would have imparted 
to the shadows better tone-values. Data: June; 
2.30 p.m.; bright light; No. 10 5 x 7 Premo; Planato- 
graph lens; 16-inch focus; stop, U.S. 32; M400 second ; 
Stanley; pyro tank; 41 x 6 Velox print. 

W. W. Davidson, winner of the third prize, has shown 
commendable wisdom in using a long-focus lens for his 
picture, page 41. Any one who desires to create a laugh 
has only to use an ordinary equipment in similar condi- 
tions, holding the camera fairly near to the head of the 
horse — of a horse-drawn vehicle — and the result will 
be exaggerated perspective, ludicrous in effect, the 
animal’s head appearing twice its normal size and the 
driver an absurdly long way off. Data: December, 
1913; 8 a.m.; light clouds; 5 x 7 Stereo Premo; 14- 


inch Zeiss, Series VII; stop, U.S. 10; 8-times color- . 


screen; 114 seconds; Cramer Isonon; pyro-soda; 5 x 7 
Carbon Black Artura print. 


The Use of the Head-Rest 


Tuis much-abused instrument is not, as many people 
suppose, quite obsolete, but it is now regarded in some- 
what a different light than formerly. To photographers 
who use Autochrome and other screen-plates, as well as 
to those who work the three-color process in portraiture, 
it is almost indispensable, and for standing figures in 
ordinary photography its use is very desirable; also for 
large heads which have to be carefully focused, a slight 
movement before exposure quite altering the effect. 
In these cases it must be remembered that the function 
of the rest is not so much to keep the sitter steady dur- 
ing exposure as to keep him in the exact pose and at the 
exact distance from the lens intended by the operator. 
With many sitters there is a tendency to relax the mus- 
cles and to droop slightly, even in the few seconds nec- 

to insert and open the slide, and this may pass 
unnoticed until the proof is printed. With exposures 
for three-color portraits there is a great risk of move- 
ment between the exposures. All the negatives may be 
sharp, but the prints will not register when superim- 
We may say that the modern head-rest is much 
easier to handle than’ the old models, some of which 
could not be manipulated with any degree of delicacy. 
There are now one or two good patterns giving all 
movements, controlled by two clamping-screws only. 
There was one weak point in several examples we have 
examined, namely, a want of accurate fitting where the 
upright clamps into the base. This may be to a great 
extent removed by putting a washer of leather or even 
card between the contact-surfaces. — The British Jour- 
nal of Photography. 


Developing Mountain-Exposures 


THE development of mountain-exposures, writes Mr. 
R. Gorbold, in Photography and Focus, calls for a word 
or two of warning. It is important to keep the 
negative thin. On no account must the highlights be 
overdeveloped, particularly in snow-pictures, or the 
beautiful delicate distance will be lost, and the snow will 
print out as a blank patch of paper. Cloud-effects, 
ever changing, are, perhaps, the greatest charm if a 
screen is used and if exposure and development are 
correct. On no account should clouds be printed into 
such subjects. They will never look real. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


The Commercial Use of Private Portraits 


Puoto-Era has occasionally been asked to purchase, 
for resale, large collections of child-studies, either the 
negatives or the prints, by photographers who seem- 
ingly were ignorant of the consequences of publishing 
such pictures without legal permission. 

The Editor does not approve the promiscuous use of 
a private portrait, although most persons do not object 
to publicity of the right sort. The daily press is con- 
stantly publishing pictures of private individuals; but 
in so doing it either obtains the necessary consent, or 
goes without it, thus assuming all the risk. 

In supplying such prints to the daily press it is well 
first to obtain the written consent of the person por- 
trayed or, in the case of a minor, that of the parent or 
guardian. To purchase a large number of negatives 
from an irresponsible photographer, and to dispose of 
them for commercial purposes, without the proper safe- 
guard, is a dangerous proceeding, and for this reason 
Pxoto-Era will not allow portrait-collections to be ad- 
vertised, unless their owners are absolutely responsible. 
Even selling portrait-negatives as old glass may have its 
risks. In such cases it is well to disfigure the film-side, 
so as to render the negative unfit for use. 


The Nude in Photography 


Mucs has been written in favor of and against the 
nude in photography. The attitude of PHoro-ERra on 
this important subject is well known. It believes that, 
in the hands of a serious-minded photographer of refined 
artistic instinct and adequate technical skill, the camera 
is a suitable and expressive means to picture the human 
form. But there is another phase to the subject of the 
nude in photography — not the nude in art. One of our 
subscribers who has given considerable thought to the 
subject of parental education believes in all the realism 
that the camera is capable of yielding, rather than in 
the idealized form of the painter’s art. We herewith 
print a letter from the gentleman, whose advanced and 
liberal ideas on the nude in photography will, doubtless, 
give many of our readers something to think about. 


Wirrep A. Frenca, Pa.D., 

Dear Sir: The set of Life-Studies (photographs 
draped and in the nude) which I ordered arrived this 
morning and are perfectly satisfactory. 

I am sure that you will agree with me when I say 
that pictures of this sort could be used to aid an impor- 
tant purpose in educational work. They fill, I believe, 
a great gap in our moral training much better than any 
other sort of picture or painting. 

I am picking out a few of the set for enlargement and 
framing and intend to use these in training my chil- 
dren. I want my sons to be able to look upon nudity 
in a perfectly normal, natural manner and to lose all 
curiosity about the structure of woman. It is for that 
reason that I prefer the entirely nude photographs of 
the woman exactly as nature made her without drap- 
ery of any sort and in the most natural poses possible. 

I sincerely trust that you will understand what I want 
and why I want it; and if you have another set of that 
sort of pictures, kindly send them on atonce. I am en- 
closing another $5.00 for such a set if you have it. As 


I said before, I much prefer the absolutely nude and 
natural poses for this purpose; in other words, I want 
the woman just exactly as she is. 

I may be entirely wrong in my theory of these mat- 
ters; but I have given the thing a whole lot of thought 
and study and have come to two conclusions: the first 
of which is, that this training is absolutely essential to 
the boy ; and, second, that the parents are the only ones 
who should give it to him unless the parents themselves 
are unfitted to give it. Further, that actual photo- 
graphs are far superior to paintings, provided they are 
perfectly natural, because they are more real and less 
suggestive — in other words, they fill the whole bill 
without leaving anything to the imagination, which I 
consider also very essential. 

I didn’t intend to enlarge on my theories to you, but 
I do want you to understand that I am thoroughly in 
accord with your endeavors, and that there are some 
thinking men who believe that the portraiture of 
women, just as God made them, is going to be a wonder- 
ful factor in our moral development in the future. 

You may send this new set to the same address. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Rochester, N. Y., May 11, 1914. 


The Life-Studies here referred to are the photographs 
draped and in the nude, prepared for and sold by PHoro- 
Era. As stated in our advertisement, they are intended 
for the exclusive use of artists, illustrators, designers 
and art-students; also photographers in high standing, 
physicians, educators and adult individuals with a 


legitimate purpose. 


A Lucrative Photograph 


READERS of PHoto-Era will remember with a sense of 
pleasure the picture by H. B. Conyers, entitled ‘“‘ The In- 
jured Finger,”’ which was published in February, 1908, as 
one of the successful entries in the Paoro-Era Competi- 
tion of 1907. The picture at once attracted attention 
by reason of its human interest and admirable presenta- 
tion, and has since been a source of fame and revenue to 
its author, Mr. Conyers. Besides copies of the picture, 
and rights to publish it, Mr. Conyers has received $50 
for the negative —in all, nearly $400 cash. Prints 
which the jury awarded higher prizes in that same con- 
test were considerably less fortunate, from which it 
would appear that a picture that holds the sympathy 
of the beholder has the greater commercial value. 


An Eminent American 


THE most recent addition to Pirie MacDonald’s gallery 
of distinguished men is Henry Rankin Poore, A, N. A. 
Incidentally, Mr. MacDonald paid a high tribute to the 
artist-author, saying that he had read “ Pictorial Com- 
position and the Critical Judgment of Pictures” six 
times and that, in his opinion, it is the most applicable 
book to the work of the photographer of which he has 
any knowledge. 

A copy of this standard work should be a part of 
every worker’s equipment. It will be sent postpaid for 
$2.00; or, with one year’s subscription to PHoro-Era 
Magazine, for $5. 
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EVENTS OF 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions are 
solicited for publication 


THE MONTH 


A Correction 


Amonc the instructive articles in the June issue that 
entitled “‘ A Dry Method to Improve Faulty Negatives ” 
was read with interest by those desiring to improve 
negatives that cannot be duplicated for improvement. 
Unfortunately the signature was incorrect. The article 
was written by Harriet A. Stover, South Bend, Ind. 


Toronto Camera Club 


THE Eleventh Salon of this club, held in the club 
gallery from April 27 to May 2, was generally conceded 
to have been the best display of pictorial photography 
ever held in Canada. Of the 764 prints submitted to 
the Jury of Selection, 442 were chosen. 

Of 111 exhibitors in the catalog the United States 
was represented by 35, who submitted 237 prints. It is 
also interesting to note that 4 of the 9 medals went to 
workers in the United States as well. as 17 of the 54 
Honorable Mentions. 

The awards were as follows : 

Gold Medal, A. S. Weinberg, Groningen, Holland. 

Landscape Silver Medal, A. F. Synder, Philadelphia. 

Bronze Medal, G. Goatley, London, England. 

Portrait Silver Medal, A. D. Brittingham, Tuckahoe, 

Bronze Medal, Marcus Adams, Reading, England. 

Genre Silver Medal, Egon Ratibor, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Bronze Medal, E. H. Weston, Tropico, Cal. 

Marine Silver Medal, W. G. Shields, New York City. 

Bronze Medal, T. Crabtree, Norden-Rochdale, Eng- 


land. 


Associated Photographers of West Virginia 


Tue Advisory Board of this association held a meet- 
ing in the Blatz Studio, Parkersburg, May 23, at which 
plans were made for the annual convention, October 20, 
21 and 22, at Charleston, W. Va. Those present were: 
Friend Cochrane, Charleston, President; Wm. Blatz, 
Parkersburg, Vice-President ; B. D. Davis, Parkersburg, 
Treasurer; Miss J. L. MacAvoy, Buckhannon, Secre- 
tary; and Past President J. E. Giffin, Wheeling. 


The Limit 


THE secretary of a camera club recently organized in 
a small town in British Columbia, and eager to let the 
world know of its existence, sent to the Editor a report 
of its initial meeting, together with a list of officers and 
the request to print the same in the forthcoming issue 
Pxoro-ERa. 

Unfortunately our readers will not enjoy this remark- 
able news, because the aforesaid secretary demanded 
that he be paid for his service at our regular rates. 


The Loveliest- Women Contest 


Ar no time in all photographic history have the photo- 
graphers of America been offered such an opportunity 
to build a bigger business, and at the same time to 
achieve national fame and win a prize worth while, as 


that presented by Ansco Company’s 35,000 Loveliest- 
Women Contest. 

Think what it means to have your work — your 
masterpiece — exhibited to the whole world at the great 
Panama-Pacific Exposition! Think of the prestige — 
the advertising-value that such an exhibition affords, 
to say nothing of the personal pride in getting your 
efforts before such a distinguished international audi- 
ence. 

Leading magazines, too, have requested the privilege 
of reproducing the winning photographs, along with 
the names of the winning photographers. Here is the 
finest kind of advertising, at a time when interest in the 
Contest is at fever-heat. 

Sufficient inducements, indeed, to rouse into action 
the ambition and enthusiasm of every follower of the 
art of photography! But ahead of all these considera- 
tions is the one suggested above — the opportunity to 
build a bigger business. 

The national advertising Ansco Company is doing, 
at heavy cost in the leading popular magazines, is for 
your benefit as well as theirs and is intended to send to 
your studio the ‘‘ Loveliest Women ” prospects. 

Make use of the free, newspaper electrotype-service 
offered, consisting of attractive cuts prepared particu- 
larly for photographers by advertising-experts. These 
will help you, by the expenditure of a few dollars in 
your local paper, to get all the value there is in Ansco 
Company’s national advertising-campaign costing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

One of the fine things about these electrotypes is that 
they are practical. They are not so large that it re- 
quires a big expenditure to run them in your local 
papers, and they are not stock cuts. There is ample 
room for your name and address at the bottom, just as 
though you had them made yourself, to your own 
specifications. This is not a new idea, but it is certainly 
different from the thought behind the average electro- 
type, which often usurps all the space for the manu- 
facturer, and crowds out the man who is paying for the 
space. 

Aside from their practicability, these little advertise- 
ments are very artistic and contain just the sort of copy 
that will bring new customers to your studio. This is 
not theory. It is working out in practice every day, 
and the surprising number of requests Ansco Company 
has already had for electrotypes is a good indication of 
their value to photographers. Send for yours to-day, 
before you lay this magazine aside, if you have not 
already done so. 

You have until December | to make the most of these 
wonderful opportunities. That is plenty of time IF you 
get busy right away. Talk to your Ansco dealer about 
the Contest, and get your entry-blanks from him, or 
write Ansco Company direct for them. 

Remember that there are fifty cash prizes, ranging 
from $500 to $50. There is no reason under the sun 
why you cannot win one of these. 

Remember, too, the electrotypes — they are furnished 
to you absolutely without cost. Send for yours to-day, and 
for the sake of increased business, international fame 
and a real, spendable cash prize, get right into the thick 
of this contest now. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 


Boston, THE AND THE Propie. By M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe. Copious illustrations by Louis A. 
Holman. &8vo, cloth. Price, $1.50 net. New York 
and London: The Macmillan Company. 


Whatever his activity, and to whatever part of the 
world it may take him, every true American, native or 
adopted, feels a natural pride in his country. If he 
cannot travel and bear witness to its wonderful physical 
aspects, great cities, notable achievements in commerce, 
the industries, the arts and sciences, he can, at least, 
strive to make possible a visit to historic Boston — the 
chief city of New England, situated, oddly enough, in 
the remote northeastern corner of America and fondly 
called by its admirers, “‘ The Hub of the Universe.” 

Speaking of Boston as a place of national importance, 
Emerson says: “It is a seat of humanity, of men of 
principle, obeying a sentiment and marching loyally 
whither that should lead them; so that its annals are 
great historical lines, inextricably national; part of the 
history of political liberty. I do not speak with any 
fondness, but the language of coldest history, when I 
say that Boston commands attention as the town which 
was appointed in the destiny of nations to lead the civil- 
ization of North America.” It is well, then, to remem- 
ber that Boston occupies a unique place among American 
cities, large and small. How she has led in all patriotic 
activities in literature, art, music, education and com- 
merce, is admirably set forth in this volume. Her illus- 
trious men and women pass here in review. As pictured 
by the author, these heroic personages live again — 
John Winthrop, John Eliot, Cotton Mather, Samuel 
Adams, James Otis, Lydia Maria Child, Charles Sumner, 
Daniel Webster, William Channing, William Morris 
Hunt, Julia Ward Howe and Phillips Brooks, to name a 
few of the galaxy of stars that illuminated the firma- 
ment of the new world. 

Boston, the center of movements that have made 
America great among nations, is thus fittingly introduced 
to those who should consider it a privilege to cultivate 
her acquaintance ; and whether this be done by actual 
visit or by the printed book, Mr. Howe’s delightful 
descriptions and interesting pictures will serve as a 
means to that worthy end. 


Tue Art or THE Vatican. By Mary Knight Potter. 
Full-page illustrations from photographs.  12vo, 
345 pages. Price, $2.00 net. Boston, U.S. A.: 
L. C. Page & Company. 


This is one of the most absorbing and satisfactory of 
the “ Art-Galleries of Europe,” issued by L. C. Page & 
Company. Several editions attest its well-deserved 
appreciation by an exacting public. Certainly, every 
picture-lover and art-student should be familiar with 
the story of the famous paintings and statues treasured 
by the Vatican, as well as that of the palace itself. 
This includes, of course, the priceless contents of the 
Sistine Chapel and The Last Judgment and ceiling-deco- 
rations by Michelangelo —the crowning glory of his 
marvelous creative genius — and the Stanze and Loggie 
of Raphael. The movable treasures of the Vatican, 
although nominally the property of the papal authori- 


ties, are controlled by the Italian government, and vast 
sums for even one single art-object have been rejected 
many times. Pictures, such as The Transfiguration, 
Madonna di Foligno and The Last Communion of St. 
Jerome, and the statues, Apollo Belvedere, Laocoin 
and Crouching Venus — familiar household words every- 
where — suggest the vast importance of the art-wealth 
amassed by the various pontiffs during the past six cen- 
turies. The author of the present volume, a capable, 
trustworthy and fearless critic, states her opinion of the 
foremost art-works of this great collection in a brief 
and lucid manner, regardless of fictitious estimates 
placed upon them by incompetent writers and lecturers. 


In Tuackeray’s Lonpon. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Illustrated with charcoal-sketches by the author. 
Quarto, cloth. Price, $3.50 net. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1914. 


This work, in which the literary and artistic genius of 
the brilliantly-versatile F. Hopkinson Smith appears at 
its best, appeals to every admirer of William Makepeace 
Thackeray, author of the greatest novel in the English 
language—‘‘Henry Esmond.” Mr. Smith, himself an emi- 
nent writer of fiction, has written with charming, sym- 
pathic ardor a collection of sketches of Thackeray’s 
haunts in London and wedded them to a series of charcoal- 
drawings, also executed con amore. But as regards the 
relative importance of pictures and text, Mr. Smith says: 
““T just want to say to my readers that, in attempting 
to convey to them something of the charm and, more 
particularly, something of the reality of these homes 
and haunts of Mr. Thackeray and his characters, I 
mean to rely more upon my illustrations than upon my 
text, avoiding, as best I can, unnecessary and, perhaps, 
misleading descriptions.” 

Among the many subjects intimately associated with 
the great novelist and his characters —so admirably 
interpreted by Mr. Smith’s pen and pencil — are Cock 
Tavern, where Thackeray was accustomed to take his 
meals; Hare Court, where he studied law; The Cheshire 
Cheese, where an occasional Welsh rarebit was enjoyed ; 
Colonel Newcome’s rooms; Grey Friars; Smithfield 
Market; St. Bartholomew’s the Great; Staple Inn; 
Berkeley Square; St. George’s Church; The Reform 
Club; Covent Garden Market; Fleet Street and St. 
Paul’s; Lamb Court and London Bridge. 

The illustrations are full-page, facsimile reprints of 
charcoal-sketches which Mr. Smith drew in London from 
a taxi-cab, and under conditions which sorely tried his 
patience and good nature. A few of these fascinating 
reprints alone are worth the price of this engrossing, 
delightful volume. The student of pictorial photo- 
graphy will find much in them to admire and to emulate. 


E. A. Atwater 


Ir is with sincere regret than we announce the death 
of Mr. E. A. Atwater, for the past several years con- 
nected with the Central Dry Plate Company, of St. 
Louis, ‘he having passed away, May 22, at the home of 
his brother at Chadron, Neb., to which place the com- 
pany sent him several months ago on account of poor 
health, hoping that the change of the air and climate 
would benefi. him; but other complications set in and 
he never fully recovered his health. 

Mr. Atwater for many years was connected with the 
M. A. Seed Dry-Plate Company, and was known to 
photographers from coast to coast and from the Lakes to 
the Gulf. He was one of the most conscientious salesmen 
on the road. His knowledge of photography and under- 
lying principles of dryplate-making was very extensive. 
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Photo by Harry F. Blanchard 


You don’t have to wait until you develop to find out if 
your pictures are good, when your camerais fitted witha 


Bausch lomb Zeiss 


“TESSAR [ENS 


Failures with Tessars are rare even on dark days or inside the house. Two 
or three extra exposures to ‘‘make sure’’ are unnecessary. The Tessar Ic 
is three times as fast as the ordinary rectilinear lens, fully covers the plate 
for which it is intended—sharp to the corners. It gives clear, crisp images. 


A wide range of instantaneous work is possible with the Tessar IIb—almost 
twice as fast as the ordinary rectilinear lens. Tessar IIb in combination 
with the Compound Shutter is easily adjusted to any make of hand camera. 


We will gladly send you a sample print and full information 
regarding lenses. Try a Tessar on your camera. Ask your dealer. 


Bausch lomb Optical 


622 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading Manufacturers in America of owe > Prism Field Glasses, Projection Lanterns (Balopticons), 
Microscopes, Engineering Instr Lenses and other high grade optical products. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 


with 


AUTOCHROM 
PLATES 


is the title of our Booklet (15th 

Edition) explaining how simple 

and easy it is to take photographs 
in the 


TRUE COLORS OF NATURE 
with 


Autochrom Plates 
Write for this Booklet 


Z 


|THE BEST 
PAY | 


Thousands of progressive Photo- 
graphers, both amateur and pro- 
fessional, are doing wonders 
with Autochroms. 


CUT PRICES CAN | 
ONLY BUY 
INFERIOR GOODS | 


The LUMIERE & (Sigma) 


is universally acknowledged as 


The FASTEST PLATE made 


Manufactured in France by the 
LUMIERE Brothers with their famous 
“ETIQUETTE VIOLETTE” Emul- 


sion. 


Send for the ‘*Agfa’’? Book 
of ‘Photographic Formule. 
An ‘‘Agfa’’ label and 10 cents 
sent to the 


) Berlin Aniline Works 
213 Water Street 
New York 
will give you the most com- 


plete and authoritative book 
on developing ever published. 


LUMIERE JOUGLA CO. 


75 5th Avenue New York 
(Dept. P. A.) 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


Tue Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibition is now 
being held at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster. 
As we saunter between the various stalls, see the same 
faces and encounter the exhibits of all the well-known 
manufacturers and dealers in exactly the same positions 
as a year ago, the impression becomes almost irresistible 
that the exhibition has been running ever since last 
May. But a closer inspection reveals the difference, for 
invention has been busy during the twelve months. 

Undoubtedly, the sensation of the exhibition is the 
one-quarter-plate reflex camera shown by Messrs. Hough- 
ton. It measures six and one-half inches square, is 
light, wonderfully simple in both camera- and shutter- 
movements, is fit with a six-inch Zeiss Triotar lens 
working at F/4.5, and costs nine pounds, fifteen shillings 
complete. We carefully examine the instrument, think- 
ing we must discover some sign of the low price, either 
in the finish or working-parts, but were unable to. We 
are not certain what has been accomplished in America 
in this direction; but for this country the Ensign Popu- 
lar is so far the last word in cheapness in reflex cameras. 

Messrs. Houghton have also brought out a filmpack 
which seems to have distinct advantages over the old 
patterns. Between every three films a safe cover is 
introduced. This might often be a convenience to en- 
able the pack to be removed from the camera in day- 
light. Besides, there is a very ingenious arrangement 
by which any individual film can be detached from the 
pack by simply continuing the pulling-action that shifts 
it from the front to the back, after exposure. We know 
that in the old pattern in theory it was possible to 
remove an isolated film; but as far as our experience 
goes it was never done because it was a somewhat com- 
plicated business; but if it is possible to extract a film 
as easily as we draw a new one into position, the temp- 
tation to develop a test-negative will at times be irre- 
sistible, and may avert many mistakes. 

At the Kodak-stall we had a surprise. We came 
suddenly face to face with a friend. It was an almost 
life-sized enlargement of a girl flying a kite, and it 
brought back to our minds the windy morning when we 
had all tried our skill at that game, and one of us had 
gone back for the camera to do a snapshot of her, as 
against the cloudy sky she had looked attractively pic- 
torial. We had sent the little postcard-print to Kodak 
Ltd., and forgotten it, only to meet it again grown to 
surprising dimensions. It proved to us the almost un- 
dreamed-of capabilities there are in enlarging. 

We also noticed at the Kodak-stall some splendid 
specimen-negatives made on their new portrait-film 
which we described in a previous letter. They were 
obviously professional portraits, and the quality in the 
gradation of the film could not have been better. 

This is the time of year for picture-shows in London, 
when one longs for a new pair of eyes and a fresh 
pair of feet — ones guaranteed not to ache! We should 
like to tell our readers about the big International 
Exhibition with its famous new Rodin, and the Academy 
with its slashed Sargent, the work of a militant suffra- 
gette, and also about the Futurists and other minor 
shows; but a stern editor reminds us that these have 
nothing to do with photography, and so, with this on 
our consciences, we wandered in to the exhibition of the 
Alpine Club yesterday afternoon, where the best moun- 
tain-photography is to be seen. 


It is a good show this year and to alpinists an ex- 
traordinarily interesting one ; we envied them their keen 
enjoyment of it. To them the prints are filled with 
interest and association, and while we were wishing that 
some of the prints showed a little more evidence of 
individuality, others were finding all sorts of charms 
in them that we were altogether overlooking. They 
pointed out a tin sugar-loaf which we had not noticed, 
so far in the distance was it, on a not-very-big print, and 
told usits name and history and made us realize that we 
were looking at the photographs in a totally-wrong spirit. 
The exhibitors are alpinists first and photographers 
afterwards, and are really to be respected that their 
work reaches such a remarkably-high standard. The 
only two exhibitors who were exceptions, and very much 
photographers first, were Ward Muir and Elliott Peel, 
and their work was more decorative and imaginative. 

We carried away with us a pleasant recollection of 
three gentle and suggestive color-prints of mountains 
and also a Japanese photograph that resembled an 
original Japanese print. 

The question of exhibitions is yearly becoming more 
pressing. There are those who appear to have the time 
to make any number of duplicate prints of their best 
pictures, and to be always ready to meet the demands of 
exhibition-secretaries all over the country. 

It was all very well and natural in the first flush of 
our photographic youth to be not only pleased with our 
pictures, but eager and willing that others should share 
in our enjoyment of them. Buta time comes when our 
conviction of their greatness is less assured, and the only 
certainty is that we have little time to spare for making 
many copies. 

These reflections were caused by receiving a very 
pressing and kindly invitation from Winnipeg to send 
some work to its forthcoming exhibition, which only 
lack of leisure made it impossible for us to accept. 
Now no doubt many other people are in a similar posi- 
tion, and have had a copy of that same convincing 
epistle, and would really like to be able to comply with 
its request if only they could spare the time to do the 
requisite work entailed. 

But there is another point that needs consideration. 
Supposing we had the time and inclination to make a 
set of prints to meet the requirements of every exhibi- 
tion-prospectus that the post delivers, we should by de- 
grees amass a large number of copies of our work for 
which we should have no use, and they would gradually 
grow out of date for passing on to other exhibitions. 

The only remedy in sight is organization, and it has 
been attempted occasionally in England by the editor of 
The Amateur Photographer, who has collected pictures 
from the London Salon and sent them on tour around 
the provinces. If it could be made worth while, this 
plan might be amplified and extended in different coun- 
tries, and as a result good work would tour not only the 
provinces, but the whole world. 

Of course, certain expenses must be incurred in doing 
this, which probably would be borne willingly by the 
societies to whom the pictures were sent, for they would 
get a selection of the best exhibits of the year at very 
trifling cost and trouble, and photographers would not 
be confronted with the often insoluble problem of 
making a number of prints as good as their original pic- 
ture. Besides which, many people who now refuse to 
send to any but the premier shows would have no ob- 
jection to let their pictures go the round in this way. 
Next year there is going to be an International Congress 
of Photography in London. An organizing-committee 
is now being formed representative of all the varied in- 
terests in connection with photography. We hear that 
a big representative ting is to be held very shortly. 
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BERLIN LETTER. 


MAX A. R, BRUNNER 


IN every country there are numerous mountains and 
elevated spots from which we have a fine view over the 
surroundings. Words of delight are uttered, and many 
such tourists are animated by the desire to take a 
souvenir from there with them, in order to obtain a 
permanent record of the beautiful scenery around. For 
this purpose special so-called panoramic cameras have 
been devised, and quite pleasing results have been 
obtained. 

Lately we heard of a new method to take such pic- 
tures, invented by a German scientist. A series of 
photographs are taken through sections of an object 
without moving either the camera or the position of the 
object. For instance, if a skull be set up in front of a 
camera and firmly fixed, then a brief exposure can be 
given, the top of the skull removed, and another brief 
exposure given, followed at last by a final exposure after 
the whole of the upper half is removed. Thus we ob- 
tain a series of sectional ghosts looking rather like a 
Réntgen ray picture. The objection to this is, that if 
there are any highlights, these clog up in the negatives 
and render invisible gradations occurring in them. It is 
better to make a number of stereoscopic negatives, 
obtaining thin positives from these and superimposing 
the positives. In order to ensure the absolute coinci- 
dence of an anatomical object, the latter is hardened 
in any of the usual fixing-agents and set in a plaster- 
east, which acts as the carrier for it during the exposure. 
This is certainly a most valuable method for medical 
purposes, and might also be applied to the illustration 
of photographs of scientific instruments. 

Flashlight-photography is not a popular pastime for 
the summer months; but it can be well adopted in any 
season with or without the assistance of daylight. Be- 
sides, it is the only means to take pictures of animal- 
life at night. Probably the best-known records in this 
direction are the famous photographs of wild beasts and 
birds taken by the German explorer, Dr. Schillings, in 
the African woods some years ago. Many of them are 
published in his book, which is printed both in German and 
English. Good results in this sort of photography have 
also been obtained by Dr. Kissling. 

These two men and some others have employed the 
magnesium light in conjunction with a shutter, one or 
other of which is set in action by the subject itself — in 
most cases a wild animal in whose path the apparatus is 
erected. Recently a learned man, Dr. Neuhauss, has 
been examining the methods of the above and found 
that the large quantities of magnesium-powder found 
necessary are due to the imperfect synchronism of the 
ignition of the flashpowder and the release of the shutter. 
As much as 500 grams of powder have been used for an 
outdoor exposure, five yards from the subject and with 
a lens working at F/5. By means of a bicycle-wheel, 
moving at a known speed, Mr. Neuhauss first measured 
the time which must elapse between the pressure on the 
pneumatic release and the opening of the focal-plane 
shutter connected therewith, finding the interval very 
small in the case of wide slits and longer (one-half 
second) in the case of narrower slits, the difference 
being due to the length of the blind which has to 
unwind in the latter case. He also found that the in- 
terval between the release of the lighting-mechanism 
and the ignition of the powder was about a quarter of 
asecond ; and he therefore has devised a simple mecha- 


nism to ensure the ignition of the powder taking place 
immediately or shortly before the opening of the shutter. 
This is done by prolonging the spindle of the shutter 
and fitting to the end of the prolongation a short chain 
which, when the spindle and its prolongation begin to 
turn on the release of the shutter, commences to wind up 
before tension is established with the igniting-lever of 
the lamp. 

In this simple way, by increasing or diminishing the 
length of the chain, the proper action of the apparatus 
can be ensured and allowance even made for the slow- 
ness of some powders in igniting. The action is evidently 
of a certain character, for the reason that the flashlamp- 
ignition is not set in action until the spindle of the 
shutter is actually moving. Used thus, 4 grams of 
flashpowder were found sufficient for outdoor-exposures 
at F/6.3. Release of the shutter by the combustion of 
a thread from the ignition of the powder has been found 
by careful tests to be useless except when using very 
large charges of powder. 

Several months ago Monsieur Alphonse Bertillon died 
in France, at the age of sixty. He is generally called 
the inventor of the criminal identification system which 
bears his name, although really the finger-print system 
of identification was already known before him; still 
it is his merit of having classified the finger-prints and 
having rendered them legible. He has also done much 
to adapt photography to the requirements of the detec- 
tive. Virtually every man can take a finger-print; but 
it requires talent and training to classify these many 
thousands and then identify one of them. M. Bertillon 
has published several books on his system, one of which 
deals with the photographic method, ‘‘ La Photographie 
Judiciaire.” 


Historic Boston 


AtrHouGH the tide of travel Europe-ward will be 
strong this season, many sensible tourists will make 
New England their mecca. Boston, in particular, will 
have an unusually large number of visitors, many of 
whom will see ‘“‘ The Hub of the Universe ”’ for the first 
time in their lives. No city in this country offers so 
much of real beauty, interest and comfort. Indeed, for 
wealth and charm of scenery, the suburbs of Boston are 
unrivaled by any city in the world. 

From Boston the sojourner may visit neighboring 
Cambridge — Harvard University and the homes of 
Lowell and Longfellow; Plymouth—landing of the 
Pilgrims in 1620; Lexington and Concord — the earliest 
struggles for American freedom, where 


‘Once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard ’round the world ”’; 


picturesque, island-dotted harbor of Boston, and 
other interesting, historical places. Boston is also 
the starting-point for the numerous summer-resorts 
in Maine and New Hampshire and along the famous 
Maine coast. (See advertisement, “New England Va- 
cation-Resorts,” in this issue.) 

Many of the landmarks associated with the person- 
ages that have made Boston famous in history, litera- 
ture, music, statesmanship, still remain. A perpetual 
spell is exerted by such illustrious names as John Win- 
throp, James Otis, Samuel Adams, Paul Revere, Joseph 
Warren, Oliver Wendell Holmes, William M. Hunt, 
Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Wendell Phillips, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Julia Ward Howe, Edward 
Everett Hale and a host of others. (See “ Boston, the 
Place and the People,” by DeWolfe Howe, reviewed on 
another page in this issue.) 
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ICA 


MINIATURE 
CAMERAS 


|' placing ICA Cameras 


before the American pub- 

lic, we selected the term 
“‘Miniature’’ to designate our 
small cameras, rather than 
ICARETTE MODEL “A” the term ‘Vest Pocket.” 


@ We considered ICA Miniature Cameras too distinctive to be 
classed with the many so-called Vest Pocket cameras, and selected 
“Miniature” as a more appropriate term. Since then various 
camera manufacturers have used our term “Miniature” for their 
small cameras. Are they trying 
to create the impression that 
their vest pocket “editions” are 
to be classed with ICA Minia- 
ture Cameras? 


Q The new Ipsco catalogue 
(at your dealer’s or sent direct ) 
explains why the term “Min- 
jature’’ so neatly describes our 
smallest cameras. 


ATOM MODEL 


|_~PHOTO-SALES- -CORPORATION- 
4 235 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK _ Sole U. S. Distributors 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoro-Era Guaranty 


‘ 
- PHOTO-SALES-CORPO 
= 
{tN 
x 


COLORING PHOTO-PAPERS and PHOTOLOID 


Far Superior to Oil-, Water- and Aniline-Colors — Simple Method — Economical 


Transparent and Absolutely Permanent 


ADDRESS: 
150 
Schering & Glatz 
for circular NEW YORK 


INFINITE PLEASURE 
IS HIS WHO OWNS AN 


Ernemann Camera 


BECAUSE THEY ARE BUILT TO DO 
WHAT YOU WANT 


ALWAYS READY— LEAST AMOUNT 
OF BOTHER 


LIGHT IN CONSTRUCTION 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN 
PRICES TO SUIT EVERY PURSE 


Send us ten cents in stamps to-day and we will forward our 
Illustrated Catalog, descriptive in every detail of our products 


163 West 48th Street NMELL-YOoR K_ 163 West 48th Stret 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographie Advertising 
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— 
+ 
on 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Larger Quarters for Ernemann 


Rapiwty-increasing business has made it necessary 
for the Ernemann Photo-Kino Works to triple its floor- 
space. A store has been taken at 163 West 48th Street, 
New York City, where the many and varied instruments 
comprised in the Ernemann line may be inspected. 
Either Mr. H. J. Hoffmann or Mr. H. E. Bader will be 
glad to give personal attention to those desiring it. 


Eliminating the Limitations 


Every user of dryplates is so continually obsessed 
with the fear that bad light-conditions militate seriously 
against the production of good negatives, that few, even 
among the advanced workers, believe that exposures 
can be risked safely after five o’clock on a summer- 
afternoon. 

The A. & H. Brand of Marion & Co.’s Record Plates 
advance the exposure-period well into dusk. Recent 
experiments made by one of the foremost landscape- 
photographers in the country show that snapshots as fast 
as 1400 second are possible, even after the sun is below 
the horizon. He says, “I have long wished for an op- 
portunity to make pictures at dusk in the country. As 
the sun sinks, shadows disappear, mists arise, the cattle 
gather at the pasture gate, sheep huddle under the trees, 
and nature is at its best. The harsh shadows of the day 
are gone and there is a softness which tells the story of 
the beginning of the night. Not until I tried the A. & 
H. Record Plate was I ever able to make a picture 
which showed life and yet the beginning of the night at 
the same time. 

“Print this letter if you wish,” he continues, “so that 
you can tell the photographers just what you have done 
in the way of eliminating the limitations of the photo- 
grapher, and also tell them that your plate has every- 
thing that you claim for it — fineness of grain, absence of 
fog and good keeping-qualities.” 

Allison & Hadaway, of 235 Fifth Ave., N. Y., will be 
glad to send PHoro-Era readers a specimen package of 
any size of the plate, postage prepaid, upon receipt of 
the list-price. 


Barnet Plates at Reduced Prices 


EnGuisu dryplates are rapidly gaining a strong foot- 
hold upon the American market —a foothold based en- 
tirely upon high quality, for the cost has been greater 
than for American plates. Notable among the English 
brands, the Barnet plate, imported by J. L. Lewis, 
522 Sixth Avenue, New York City, has made many 
firm friends among both professionals and amateurs. 
Elsewhere in this issue will be found an announcement 
of the new tariff-prices on the five principal brands of 
this line, comprising both orthochromatic and ordinary 
plates, ranging in speed from 225 to 400 H and D. 
They are the prices at which you can buy Barnet plates 
of your local dealer, and if you have not already proved 
their sterling qualities, you have a pleasant surprise in 
store, for negatives on these plates are possessed of 
clarity, brilliance, gradation, richness of silver, fineness 


of grain and delicacy of printing-quality second to none. . 


Dealers not at present stocking Barnet plates will find 
it to their advantage to write to the importer for a 
trade-proposition. 


A New Firm-Name 


Tue Multi-Speed Shutter Company, widely known 
for its high-speed shutter, has recently been merged 
with several other interests in the newly-formed Sim- , 
plex Photo-Products Company. This new organization 
enters the field with forty-eight distinct articles of 
photographic and kinematographic interest, all of a 
high order of excellence. In addition to the Multi- 
Speed Shutter, a new and improved model of which has 
just been put on the market, the Simplex Photo-Prod- 
ucts Company is making the Simplex Multi-Exposure 
Camera, Simplex Motion-Picture Camera, Simplex Mo- 
tion-Picture Projector, Precision All-Metal Camera, 
Simplex Anastigmat Lenses, Simplex Flashlight-At- 
tachment, Simplex Photo- and Motion-Picture Chemicals, 
Simplex Multi-Flex Lamp, ete. Factory headquarters 
remain at Morris Park, L. I., and the New York office 
at 114-116 East 28th Street. 


Euryplan Lenses for Press-Work 


No work makes more varied or trying demands upon 
lenses than press-photography. Newspaper-editors de- 
mand pictures regardless of light-conditions, and the man 
who can produce the highest standard of results is he 
who will hold his position on the staff longest. Ob- 
viously, the lenses employed must combine great speed 
with all the well-known desirable qualities common to 
anastigmats of smaller working-aperture. These essen- 
tial requirements explain the popularity of the Eury- 
plan among press-photographers. Mr. Richard Sears, 
of the Boston American, has a battery of several focal 
lengths which he uses for baseball and other athletic 
sports with telling effect, as all who read the sporting- 
page of the American have observed. Ralph Harris & 
Co., 26-30 Bromfield St., Boston, Sole American 
Agents for this lens, will gladly send a descriptive cir- 
cular on request. = * 


Increased Sales of Eurynar Lenses 


Tue increased popularity of Rodenstock’s Series IIT, 
F/5.4, Eurynar, has induced the American agents, W. J. 
Lafbury Company, Chicago, to add three new sizes, viz., 
814-inch, 12-inch and 14-inch equivalent focus. The 
814-inch, which will be known as the 3B size, is brought 
out for use on all 5 x 7 speed-cameras, also for short, 
confined situations in studios where cabinet standing 
figures are desired. The 12-inch, known as No. 5, 
and 14-inch, known as No. 6, are designed for general 
studio-use. The No. 5 will also combat exacting condi- 
tions of home-portraiture. 

Messrs. Lafbury are also supplying the 12-inch F/4.5 
in Compound shutters, and have received a stock of the 
14- and 16%-inch, Series IV, F/4.5, all in the new con- 
struction. 


Hauff’s Metol 


Havrr’s Metol has been for years past a photo- 
graphers’ standard and is so still. The excellence of 
this chemical has never been surpassed and those who 
have not tried Hauff's should do so immediately. Your 
dealer will supply you, or you can obtain it direct from 
G. Gennert, 24-26 East 13th St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Ross Telecentric Lens 


Tar great efficiency of the 17-inch Ross Telecentric 
Lens is recognized by expert workers. Several of the 
most effective illustrations which accompany Mr. 
Swoyer’s article, ‘The Versatility of the Telephoto 
Lens,” in this issue, bear testimony to the highly-satis- 
factory work that can be attained with this particular 
type of long-distance lens. Its use in athletic sports by 
workers who may be placed at considerable distance 
from the players, and forced to sit outside the lines 
among the spectators, commends itself to the enterpris- 
ing specialist who will not be denied. 


Ensign Focal-Plane Press-Camera 


One of the neatest cameras on the American market 
is the Ensign Focal-Plane Press-Camera, very compact, 
with an excellent Carl Zeiss lens-equipment and the 
Ensign Self-Capping Focal-Plane Shutter, which sets 
speed and shutter from the same dial. It is so simple 
to operate that the beginner can become efficient with 
it immediately, as well as the advanced amateur. This 
camera is very handy, as it incorporates in one instru- 
ment all that can be desired for amateur and profes- 
sional photography. Readers of this magazine should 
request a copy of the Ensign catalog, postage prepaid, 
from G. Gennert, 24-26 East 13th St., New York, N. Y. 


The ‘‘ Smith”’ Soft-Focus Lens 


Tuis is the title of an attractive little pamphlet 
devoted to the semi-achromatic lenses manufactured 
by the Pinkham & Smith Company, of Boston. It tells 
in an entertaining way the conception, growth, nature 
and purposes of this now-famous objective for pictorial 
photography, together with an illuminating discussion 
of the question of diffusion by Alvin Langdon Coburn. 

Descriptive data and prices of the original single 
combination and also the new doublets for hand-camera 
and portrait-work are given, with recommendations re- 
garding shutters to be used with them. A copy of this 
pamphlet will be sent to those interested upon request. 


Prints Mounted Free 


In order to demonstrate the efficiency of “‘ Stick-’em- 
Flat,” the manufacturer of this wonderful mountant, 
Dr. Charles L. Mitchell, 1016-1018 Cherry St., Phila- 
delphia, U.S. A., agrees to mount tastefully and so that 
it will lie permanently flat one print, photographic or 
otherwise, not over 5x7 inches in size, that is sent to 
him accompanying 25 cents for sample jar by any reader 
of the PHoro-Era. The mounted print will be returned 
promptly without charge and postpaid, with the com- 
pliments of the firm. 


Soft-Focus Portraiture 


Tue beauty and character of the front-cover design 
of June Paoro-Era have been the subject of warm 
praise from members of the craft, and in a few days 
after the issue was on sale at dealers and on the news- 
stands, hurry-orders for more copies were received 
by the publisher. William Shewell Ellis was par- 
ticularly enthusiastic, praising the richness of tone, 
harmony of outline and depth of planes of Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s superb portrait-group, and which, he stated, im- 
parted a marked distinction to this unusually successful 
June number. Incidentally, much of this eulogy is 
due to the lens used by the artist —a “ Smith” Soft- 
Focus lens. 


A Distinction with Little Difference 


“Sorry, Miss, but photographing in the Zoo is 
prohibited.” 

“ Yes, I know; but I am taking a picture of my fiancé, 
not of the camel.” 

‘Even so, the rules are strict. 
it’s all the same.” 


Camel or fiancé, — 


Willoughby’s New Store 


An editor receives a number of catalogs, from time 
to time, that are of little or no interest to him, but the 
one before us interests us very much. Its good ap- 
pearance and systematic arrangement, with general 
get-up, certainly deserve favorable notice. It is intended 
for the general amateur and professional photographer, 
the prices mentioned being net, 
and in many cases including 
free delivery. 

Send for a copy and judge 
for yourself. It will save you 
money on many things you pur- 
chase and is well worth keeping 
in your laboratory. The cover, 
which is an attractive design, is 
reproduced herewith. 


GETTING 
A SQUASE DEAL 


The Camera-Book 


Tuis attractive booklet tells all about Ingento cam- 
eras and accessories — how they are constructed and 
equipped, and what each is intended for. It will prove 
itself of great assistance in the selection of the right 
camera, whether it be merely a Cub of the box-type or 
a Folding Ingento Special with anastigmat lens, color- 


filter, plate and filmpack attachment and all accessories 


complete. A copy will be sent to any address upon 
application to Burke & James, Inc., 242-244 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The ENSIGN 


PRESS- 
CAMERA 


(Patented) 
Carl Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 
Picture-Size 314 x 414 in. 
Measures Closed Only 2%; x 554 


x 614 in. 


A distinctive and handsomely 
finished model, specially designed 
for rapid instantaneous work — 
equipped with the Ensign Self- 
Capping Focal-Plane Shutter,speed 
up to 4000 part of a second. Eff- 
cient and simple to operate, opens 
with one motion, ready for instant 
use. 


The Ensign Press equips you for difficult speed-work or simple photography. 


Price: Ensign Press and 3 holders complete : 


$95.00 


Send for Ensign Catalog 


G. GENNERT, 24-26 E. 13th St, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Ross “Telecentric” Lens 


LARGE IMAGE AT SHORT CAMERA- 
EXTENSION. AN IDEAL LENS 
FOR SPORTING-EVENTS 


Made in two speeds, F/5.4 and F/6.8. In the 
“Telecentric’’ lens F/6.8, which is slightly 
faster than other 
lenses of this type, 
the definition and 
brilliancy at full 
aperture are quite 
equal to those of 
the most perfectly- 
corrected modern 
Anastigmats. 

The “Telecentric” 
gives an image 
about twice as large 
as that given by the 
ordinary lens with 
the same bellows-extension. 


Send for new price-list of Ross lenses giving changes due 
to tari ff-reductions. 


American Agents 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street = - - - NEW YORK 
Send for New Tariff Changed No. 14 Mail-Order Cash Catalog 


Purity of chemicals, fineness of 
silver - grain and perfection of 
emulsion give 


HAMMER PLATES 


precedence over all others 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 

and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates have 

especial value for hot weather because of 

firm, tough, quick-drying films that do 
not frill 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Hammer’s little book, ‘‘ A Short Talk 
on Negative-Making,”’ mailed free 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 


Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 


PHOTO-ERA, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


383 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON 


BOOKS 


INSTRUCTION 


BIND PHOTO-ERA YOURSELF with a Big Ben Binder, the 
simplest binder made. If you bind your magazines every month 
upon receiving them, they will not be lost or mutilated. You 
can always find what you want quickly. Price $1.00 net, 


postpaid. 


THE WELLCOME PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURE-REC- 
ORD AND DIARY, 1914. A complete manual of all printing- 
processes, developing, intensifying, reducing, etc. Full and 
extremely helpful treatise on exposure in all conditions, includ- 
ing photography at night, interiors, copying and enlarging. The 
exposure-calculator makes failure impossible. Postpaid for 50 
cents. PxHotTo-Era, 383 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


AUTO GRAFLEX 4x 5, 1913 model, fitted with No. 3 Zeiss- 
Kodak anastigmat lens, speed F/6.3 and 1 cartridge-film roll- 
holder. Cost $99.50. Sell for $75. Address A. G. B., Room 104, 
15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


A DAVIS COMPOSING-LENS enables you to see the 
picture right side up, condensed as it will be on the plate; you 
get perspective, composition and lighting. A most valuable aid 
in portraiture or landscape, In leather case, postpaid, $1.00. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. S. A. Davis, Springfield, O. 


MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. $4.00 daily at home with any 
camera, Photographer teaches ‘‘ business’? methods by mail. 
No tedious studies. Details free. Sample retouching-lesson, 
4 cents. WeEtts’ Stup10, 504 Broadway, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LONDONER (33), disengaged end of July 1, seeks permanent 
position as operator, retoucher, etc., with substantial firm. 
Ability and integrity assured. Specimens and testimonials by 
return post. HERBERT CoATEs, care PHoTo-ERA. 


SPECIALTIES 


FILE YOUR PRINTS AND FILMS in book-shaped, cloth- 
bound filing-cabinets. Cheaper and better than albums. Write 
for circulars. Boo-Bok Lrprary Co., Dept. B.. Boston, Mass. 


STUDIOS 


STUDIO FOR SALE—A BARGAIN. Located in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains. Growing business all year around town. 
Splendid location. Address A. J. G., care of PHoTo-ERA. 


TENLARCI 
LAM p 


OUST Etticient Self-Condensing Enlarging-Lamp for Bromide 

and Gaslight papers, copying- and printing-machines. Re- 
sembles the power of sunlight. Multiplies the strength of an 
incandescent lamp 30 times in one ray of light. Makes beauti- 
ful enlargements in one second. Of simple, light-weight con- 
struction and absolutely dependable. Made in two sizes. No. 
1 with 30 mirror reflectors for 5x7 negatives, $8.00. No. 2 with 
30 mirror reflectors for 8x10 negatives, $15.00. Sent by express 
or parcel-post. Descriptive catalog H 6 on request. 

MULTI SPEED SHUTTER 00., 114-116 East 28th Street, New York 
Factory : Morris Park, Long Island 


COMPOSITION 


By ARTHUR WESLEY DOW 
Professor of Fine Arts, Columbia University, N. Y. 


Sumptuously illustrated in colors and halftone. 
A valuable aid to the photographer in composing 
his pictures in the studio and in the open. 


Price, $4.00 net; postage, 22 cents 


PHOTO.-ERA, Trade Agent 
383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. U.S.A. 


PHOTO-ERA 
GUARANTY 


PHOTO-ERA guarantees the trustworthi- 
ness of every advertisement which appears in 
its pages. Our object is to secure only such 
advertisers who will accord honorable treat- 
ment to every subscriber. We exercise the 
greatest care in accepting advertisements and 
publish none which has not been proved de- 
sirable by the most searching investigation. 
Thus, in patronizing such advertisers, our sub- 
scribers protect themselves. 

If, despite our precautions, the improbable 
should occur and a subscriber be subjected to 
unfair or dishonest treatment, we will do our 
utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, pro- 
vided that, in answering the advertisement, 
PHOTO-ERA was mentioned in writing as the 
medium in which it was seen. The complaint, 
however, must be made to us within the month 
for which the issue containing the advertise- 
ment was dated. 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, 
Editor and Publisher. 


Pxorto-ErRA the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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VOIGTLANDER 
“STEREOFLECTOSCOPE” 


New Stereo-Reflex Camera 


FOR PLATES OR FILMPACK 
45 x 107 mm., 414 x 1% inches 


HE “Stereoflectoscope” is the smallest 

stereoscopic reflex-camera manufactured. 
It is constructed entirely of light metal. The 
full-size picture is viewed on the top focusing- 
screen up to the moment of and during ex- 
posure ; the focusing-adjustment of the lenses 
is made by rack and pinion movement; by 
this means objects can be focused from infinity 
up to 6 feet. The apparatus is fitted with a 
rising front, the iris diaphragms of the two 
lenses are adjusted simultaneously, and the 
camera is fitted with a Sector shutter with 
speeds from 3: seconds to 44250 second. 

The magazine changing-box carries 12 plates 
which can be changed in any position and has 
an automatic counter showing the number of 
plates used. 

The “‘Stereoflectoscope” is fitted with two 
“Heliar” lenses F/4.5, and negatives pro- 
duced with these lenses can be considerably 
enlarged without material loss of definition. 
For this purpose we recommend our special 
enlarging-apparatus. 


Voigtlander “‘ Stereoflectoscope ’’ with two “ Heliar”’ 
lenses F/4.5, magazine for 12 plates and mechan- 
icalrelease . « $125.00 


Send for our Catalog and Revised Price-List 


Voigtlander & Sohn 


242-244 E. Ontario Street, Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue - New York 


Works: - Brunswick, Germany 
Canadian Agents: Hupfeld, Ludecking & Co., Montreal, Can. 


REDUCED PRICES ON 


Barnet Dry-Plates 


This world-famous line, for years 
unique in quality, is now leading 
the field in a new departure 


YOU CAN NOW BUY BARNET PLATES 
OF YOUR DEALER AT THESE PRICES 


Super-Speed—the most rapid 
ortho-plate made. Fine grain, 
great latitude. 


Net prices 
3% x 44...$ .38 4x5..... $ .55 


3% .55 5x7..... -95 
44ox6cm.. .25 6%x9cm. .30 


Self-Screen Ortho — a light- 
filter is embodied in the emul- 
sion of this plate and it secures 
true tone-values without a 


ray-screen. 

Net Prices 
3% x 4%...$ .35 4x5..... $ .50 
3% .. .50 5x7..... 


442x6cm.. .25 642x9cm. 


Extra Rapid Ortho — the old 
reliable orthochromatic plate. 
Renders true color-values with 
a ray-screen. 


Net Prices 
344 x .32 4x5....$ .45 
3% .45 5x7.... .75 


Red Seal— a plate of excep- 

tionally high speed with which 

full density is easily obtained. 

Recommended for figure- and 

animal- studies, interiors, etc. 
Net Prices 


x 414..$.32 4x5....$ 45 
34 45 5x7.... 


Red Diamond — the plate for 

all classes of work under all 

conditions. Especially good 

for landscapes and portraits, 

giving negatives of fine quality. 
Net Prices 


3% x .30 4x5....$ .40 
Speed 275H&D 34%4x5%.. .40 5x7.--- 66 


OTHER SIZES IN PROPORTION 


Net prices marked on each box of Barnet Plates. 
Satisfaction for the Consumer and the Dealer. 


Dealers write for proposition 


NEW YORK 
Sole U. S. Agents 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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THE PHOTO-ERA “BLUE-LIST” 
Reliable Dealers in Your City 


““YOU WILL NEVER KNOW” 


What fine work you are capable of making until you have 

a good, fast anastigmat lens. We have some exce 

tional bargains in high-grade lenses, second-hand but in 

— condition and guaranteed. Send for Lens Bargain- 
ist. Largest photographic stock in the East. 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 34 Boomfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


KODAKS — IMPORTED ICA 
AND BUTCHER CAMERAS 


Save dollars by gettin ‘position. Complete 
ok of latest en er less to deal with 
the Logical Photo-Clearing House of America. 


WILLOUGHBY AND A SQUARE DEAL 
810 Broadway, New York 


QUALITY - ENLARGEMENTS 


Roll-films developed, 10 cents per roll. piagupesere 
rolls p te nts with one print from each, 25 cents 


Price-list on request. Sample prints, 10 cents 


T. HAROLD KNIGHT (Dept. 1) Racine, Wis. 


SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


St. Louis-Hyatt Photo-Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


GRAFLEX and KODAK HEADQUARTERS 


Always a few used or shelf-worn cameras on hand at very 
attractive prices. Bargain-List No. 31 now ready. Send 


in your name. 
OBRIG CAMERA CO. 
A.C.Wilmerding 147 Fulton St.,N.Y. W.E.Wilmerding 


BARGAINS 


ag out opr slightly TOR Bic List 


THE GLOECKNER & NEWBY CO. 
169-171 Broadway, 5 Cortlandt St., New York City 


WRIGHT, RACINE, WIS. 


Will save money on your new camera and 
take your old one in exchange 


Here are a few bargains — all nice condition 
Auto Graflex, 34 x 44, Cooke F/5.6 lens, case, adapter $75 


Century Grand Sr. Spec. 5/7, case, 6 holders, 
om Auto Graflex Rev. back focal plane shutter, 


5 x7 Turner-Reich, timo shutter........ 38 

5 x 8 Zeiss Protar, Series 4, wide angle, bbl. mt.. 16 


Korona & Seneca catalogs 5 cents, bargain-list ies 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


First-Class Landscapes and Marines 


Will pay $5.00 and upward, but want only 
unusual and distinctive compositions. 
COULD USE GOOD COLONIAL SUBJECTS, 
INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 


Send finished printsonly. All h t d 


M. T. SHEAHAN 
286 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


EURYPLAN 


THE POPULAR CERMAN LENS 


Used by leading newspaper-photographers, government 
departments and scientific authorities. A universal anas- 
tigmat of the highest optical excellence. Suited to every 
need: Portraits, Landscapes, Interiors and Speed- Work. 


THREE SERIES, F/6.8, F/5.6, F/4.5 
The separate components of all lenses can be used 
as long-focus single lenses. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST 
Sole Agents for the United States 


RALPH HARRIS &CO. 


26-30 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 
New York SALesroom, 108 FULTON STREET 
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EVENTUALLY! 


Why not try them Now ? 


Ask any finisher who develops for the trade 
and he will tell you that Ensign Films give far 


and away the best results. 


Guaranteed a full year Send for Film-Booklet 


G. GENNERT 


320 So. Wabash Ave. 24 E. 13th Street 682 Mission St. 
Chicago NEW YORK San Francisco 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. For 
twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assist them to 
secure these positions. Learn how you can become suc- 
cessful. Terms easy. Living inexpensive. Write for cata- 
logue— NOW! 
ao COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Plates in Of ON were made 


by us 


H Eternal Writing-Ink 
1 1 n Ss Engrossing-Ink 
e Finest and Best Inks oto-Mounter 
and Adhesives Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 


ice Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Emancipate yourself from the use and 
ill-smelling inks adhesives, and opt the 
Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. 712 
a revelation to 0 ye, they are so sweet, cil be and 
well put up, and so efficient. 
5 At Dealers’ Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


BROME BLACK 


The only special 
Amateur Enlarging-Paper 


of high contrast — will surprise you with most excellent 
enlargements from even your thinnest films. Let us 
prove it. Send us film with 25c.; will send you postpaid 
8 x 10 (west of Rockies and Canada add 5c.) 

Brome Black Enlargement 


or 8 x 10 sample dozen of Brome Black paper 


ROCHESTER PHOTO WORKS, INC. 
65 Atlantic Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


The “SMITH” LENS 


** Soft-Focus Semi-Achromat ”’ 


For a soft, vibrant, atmospheric image, serious 
workers agree on the “Smith” quality. With 
the “Smith,” photography loses its soulless and 
mechanical literalness, and becomes truly a 
means of personal expression. 


An enthusiastic worker writes thus,“ I am one 
of those unpractical artists, with all the feelings 
but without the ability to execute. If I had 
lived a generation ago I should have missed a 
great deal of pleasure, because within the last 
twenty years mechanical means have been put 
within the reach of such as I to enable them to 
express themselves. Such lenses as the ‘Smith’ 
are putting it within my reach to make pictures, 
whereas if I had to depend upon the brush or 
pencil I should go pictureless.” 


The “Smith” lens is a tool and must be skil- 
fully handled ; it is the means to an end. 


Made in three series. Write for circulars of 
the Semi-Achromat 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


Two Boylston Street Boston 


stores 1314 Bromfield Street Mass. 


High-Grade Cameras at Reasonable Prices 
We manufacture VIEW, FOLDING and BOX CAMERAS 
AND PFOTO-ACCESSORIES, with the purpose that they 
shall be the best in their respective classes. Ask for Catalog. 
CONLEY CAMERA COMPANY 
507 Main St., Rochester, Mii t 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 


We are prepared to do any kind of photographic research- 
work, either chemical, optical or 
plates, and apparatus tested; formule, etc. 

Fees reasonable 


The Lovelace Research Laboratory, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


PRICE $4.50 


PHOTO 
PRINTER 


PRINTS BY 
ELECTRICITY 


VELOX, CYKO, 
KRUXO, ETC., 
APPLIED FOR PAPERS 


FOR 64X8% IN. AND SMALLER NEGATIVES. 


PATENTS 


HT % 
Tue Company, 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIAL PRINTING MACHINERY. 
5930 WEST ERIE ST.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“ PHOTOGRAPHERS’ STANDARD FOR OVER 20 YEARS PAST.” 


OPINIONS OF OUR CUSTOMERS 
They are the clearest and most artistic | have ever 


seen; in fact, 1 have never seen anything that can 
approach them. The student of figure-drawing, as well 
as the professional, cial artist hi If, coul 
certainly find what he wants in this collection without 
being obliged to resort to posed models. 

Very truly (Signed) E. L. KO 


THREE NEW SETS 


STUDIES 
FROM LIFE 


DRAPED AND IN THE NUDE 


The first two sets of original photographs, A and B, 
were accorded such high praise for beauty of pose, excel- 
lence of photographic t i and sincerity of purpose 
that three new sets, C, D and E, have been prepared. 
Each subject is an art-gem and the variety is very great. 

These are direct, black photographic prints on double- 
weight paper intended for the exclusive use of photo- 
on gow in high standing, paint ill desi 


art-students. There is no catalog, samples are not 


LLER 
Principal, School of Arts and Crafts 
International Correspond Schools, S Pa. 

They are very beautiful, very excellent in workman- 
ship, and very useful for study. 

HUBERT De G. MAIN 
East Side High School, Newark, N. J. 

Really they are the finest of their kind that I have 

ever seen, and you are to be congratulated on their 


excellence. a. V. INGHAN, Supt. Printi 
Vv. t. Print 


PHOTO-ERA, Trade Agent, 


nor are the sets sent on approval; but they 
are sold under the Photo-Era Guaranty, which every 
reader knows is an absolute assurance of satisfaction 
in every respect. Jn neat portfolio, express-paid. 


Price, $5.00 each 


A. 20—5x7 Prints B. 12—8x 10 Prints 
C. 20—5x7 Prints D. 12—8x10 Prints 
E. 12—8x10 Prints 


383 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, U.S.A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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IT’S FREE 


JAMES 

UT it’s worth a lot to the fellow 

who wants a camera and is 
anxious to get the biggest camera- 
value for his money. 


The Camera Book tells all about 
Ingento cameras and other Ingento 
photographic accessories that every 
amateur needs. 


Write for it to-day and we will send you our 
special offer on the great Ingento Outfit, com- 
plete, ready to take pictures. 


Fill out the coupon and mail it to-day. 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 
242-244 E. Ontario Street, CHICAGO 


New York Office and wanes 


Salesroom BIS 
225 Fifth Avenue | PHOTO-SUPPLIES 


Burke & James, Inc., Mfrs. of Cameras and Supplies 
Dept. 4244 
242-244 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me free your new Camera Book and full 
particulars of special offer made here. Also tell me 
more about Ingento cameras. It is distinctly understood 
that | no obligati of any kind. 


We should like to Buy a 


few Negatives made on 


Record Plates 


We have had considerable trouble to get a 
sufficient range of negatives made on A & H 
Record Plates for demonstration-purposes, prin- 
cipally because of the reluctance on the part 
of A & H Record Plate-users to part with their 
negatives. 

Record negatives are universally so good that 
the photographers prefer to keep them rather 
than to sell them. 

This is an absolute fact. To get the nec- 
essary negatives, therefore, we offer for all 
plates the highest market-price which, we under- 
stand, ranges from $3.00 to $5.00 each. 

Send us a proof of the negatives which you 
think might be useful to us and we will write 
you at once. 


ALLISON & HADAWAY 


Photographic Manufacturers and Importers 
235 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ilex Shutter and Lenses 


The JLEX shutters are the only shutters 
on the market which are neither operated 
nor controlled by air cylinders, thus elimina- 
ting considerable shutter trouble. A positive 
action under all conditions. All these features 
paired with simplicity of construction and 
elegant appearance are embodied in the 
ILEX ACME shutter. 


The ILEX ACME is de- 
signed especially to meet 
the demand for a high grade 
rapid shutter. The speeds 
sbtainable are from one 
second to one three hun- 
dredth part of a second, in- 
cluding time and bulb ex- 
posures. 


The Ideal Combination 
THE ILEX ANASTIGMAT and THE ILEX 
ACME SHUTTER 


34 x 54 - $30.00 - 4x5 


Sent through your dealer-write for Free Catalog 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
562 Ilex Circle Rochester, N. Y. 
Use an ILEX and Avoid Shutter Troubles 
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Here is a small. high-grade, 
high-speed, reflecting 
CAMERA, that will 

make the kind of 


pictures you have 


always wanted. 


With f. 4.5 lens (B. & L.-Zeiss Tessar Series Ic or Cooke Series Il) $66.00 
With f. 6.3 lens (Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat) . : : 53.50 


With this camera you can make snap shots on dark or cloudy days, 
or even indoors. On bright days, when the sun is shining, you can make 
exposures as short as 1-1000th of a second, if you wish. And there is no 
uncertainty. When you look into the focusing hood you see the image 
right side up, the size 
it will appear in the 
finished picture up to 
the instant of exposure. 
There is neither focus- 
ing scale nor finder. 


Our 64-page illustrat- 
ed catalogue shows the 
way to better pictures. 

May we send you a 
copy ? 


Ca Size of picture made with Auto Graflex Junior 


Folmer & Schwing Division 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proro-Era Guaranty 
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Loads in day- 
light 


Weighs only 
29 ounces 


Dimensions 
2% 27% 


inches 


Covered with 
genuine grain 
leather 


An ideal vacation 
camera, making 
3% x5% (post card size) 
pictures, for 
$10.50 


Film Premo 1 


A remarkably light, compact camera for pictures of 
the artistic 3A proportion. 

Can be carried and used anywhere, and is so easy to 
operate that anyone who can read the simple instructions 
that come with the camera, can make first-class pictures 
from the very start. 

To load, merely open back, drop in Premo Film Pack, 
close back and all is ready. To change films for successive 
exposures just pull out successive film pack tabs. 

This model is fitted with a tested meniscus achromatic 
lens of the highest quality obtainable. The shutter is the 
new Kodak Ball Bearing with cable release, and the cam- 
era is fitted with two tripod sockets, reversible brilliant 
finder, and is made throughout of the best of materials, 
by men who have spent their lives in camera making. 


Get the new Premo catalogue—a book that no one interested in 
photography should be without. It describes the many Premo advan- 
tages fully —the daylight loading Film Premos, the Premos that 
take films or plates with equal facility, the Premo Film Pack and 
tank developing system. It’s free at the dealer’s, or will be gladly 
mailed to any address on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Company Rochester, N. Y. 
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Eastman Kodak Company | 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


THEVEST POCKETKODAK 
WITH FIXED FOCUS 
KODAK ANASTIG- 
MAT LENS 


The Vest Pocket Kodak with Kodak 
Anastigmat Lens is the very essence of 
mechanical and optical perfection. 

So small and smooth that it slips into 
the pocket without annoyance, it has 
won its way into the hearts and pockets 
of thousands of amateurs to supplement 
their larger sized Kodaks, for it does 
not necessarily displace them. 

It is the convenience of the Vest 
Pocket Kodak that first appeals to one, 
but it is vest pocket results that clinch 
the argument for the small camera and 
makes the admirer an enthusiastic own- 
er of one of these little Kodaks. 

The Kodak Anastigmat Lens is ground 
by skilled workmen from the finest Jena 
glass. The result is a lens of the most 
perfect optical quality—a lens that has 
been most rigidly tested and found to 
be free from astigmatism—to give per- 
fect flatness of field and microscopic 
definition. And these are the most es- 
sential and desirable qualities of a fixed 
focus lens for a small camera. The 
little negatives show that perfect defini- 
tion and flatness of field so necessary to 
the making of good enlargements. 


The speed of the Kodak Anastigmat 
(7.8) is extremely high for a lens used 
with a fixed focus camera. In fact, one 
can hardly take speed into consideration 
in selecting the ideal lens for such a 
camera, because the larger opening 
necessary for greater speed is the very 
thing which makes the lens unfit for 
fixed focus work. 


The greater the speed of the lens, the 
less will be its depth of focus. This is 
an unalterable law of optics. And as 
depth of focus is more essential than 
extreme speed in 
the lens for a fixed 
focus camera, the 
Kodak Anastigmat 
is the ideal one— 
the one which will 
give every advan- 
tage of the best 
anastigmat with 
out the loss of de- 
tail, whether the 
object be at 8 feet 
or 100 feet from the 
camera. 

Aside from its 
most excellentlens 
equipment, this 
little Kodak is 
mechanically ‘‘as 
right as a_ full 
jeweled watch.”’ 
The Kodak Ball 
Bearingshutterhas 
proved itself to be 
most reliable, be- 
cause it works with 
such smoothness 
and precision that 
it does not throw 
itself out of adjust- 
ment. It has in- 
stantaneous speeds 
of 1-25 and 1-50 of 
a second, also the 
time action—open- 
ing at one pressure 
of the lever and 


Actual Size. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


closing at the next, and the so-called 
*‘bulb” action where the shutter opens 
when the lever is pressed and closes when 
it is released. The shutter has iris dia- 
phragm stops and is equipped with the 
Autotime Scale by which the correct ex- 
posure can be determined at a glance. 

The camera has brilliant, reversible 
finder, and uses Kodak film cartridges 
of eight exposures. The little pictures 
(15% x 2%) are so sharp and clear that 
enlargements can be made to any reas- 
onable size. 

Working with mechanical precision, 
affording every anastigmat advantage 
without complications of any sort, sim- 
ple in every detail, instantly ready for 
business without focusing, so smooth 
and small that it is pocketed without an- 
noyance—here is efficiency. 


THE PRICE 


Vest Pocket Kodak with Kodak Anas- 


tigmat Lens, £8, - - - - $12.00 


TRIPOD ADVANTAGES. 


For all ordinary purposes a tripod is 
not necessary in using the present types 
of hand camera, but there are excep- 
tions, and when conditions are en- 
countered where a tripod can be used 
to advantage, the result is often worth 
the price of the tripod. 

For any ordinary snap-shot exposure 
under good conditions of light, hold the 
Kodak in your hand and make the ex- 
posure, but if light conditions are so 
poor that an exposure of more than 1-25 
of a second is necessary, don’t take a 
chance—use a tripod. 

There is asatisfaction in using a tripod 
under all conditions in making group 
pictures. The softer and more diffused 
the light, the better will the group pic- 
ture be, and for this reason it is better 
to place the group in the shade where 
there is as much diffused light as pos- 
sible, and make an exposure of, say, 
15 of a second. 

Another good reason for using a 


tripod, even if the group is made in 
sunlight, is because once the Kodak has 
been placed in position to in- 
clude all of the group, the atten- 
tion can be given entirely to 
those you are photographing 
and the exposure can be made 
at the instant when everyone is 
in the desired pose. 

Many an exposure is spoiled 
because someone is tempted to 
move or laugh or otherwise 
bubble over with fun just as the 
exposure is made and while you 
have your attention on the 
finder. But with a tripod, you 
can keep your attention on the 
subjects and make the exposure 
at the opportune moment. 

This is especially the case in 
using a Kodak Portrait Attach- 
ment and photographing chil- 
dren—in fact there are dozens 
of uses for a tripod. And there 
are no tripods more convenient, 
more compact and at the same time 
more rigid and durable than the Kodak 
Metal Tripods. 

Your dealer has them in the various 
sizes to suit your needs, and at prices 
to suit your purse. 

THE PRICE 


Kodak Metal Tripod No. 0—3 sections: 
length closed, 15% inches, extended, 
39% inches; weight, 15 ounces, - - $1.60 

Kodak Metal Tripod No. 1—4 sections ; 
length closed, 15 inches, extended, 48% 


inches ; weight, 24% ounces, - 2.50 
Kodak Metal Tripod No. 2—5 sections ; 

length closed, 13% inches, extended, 

49% inches; weight, 25 ounces, - - 3.25 
Leatherette Case for No. 0, - - -  .75 


Leather Carrying Case, either style, - 1.50 


The developer that fits— 


NEPERA SOLUTION 


Compounded in perfect harmony with the — 
chemicals in Velox and similar papers, it pro- 
duces prints of unusual snap and brilliancy— 
needs only the addition of water to be ready for 
use. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


COLORED 
VACATION POST CARDS. 


The greatest pleasure we get in life 
is in making those about us happy. 
Probably that is why we always think 
of sending post cards to those at home 
when we are away on our vacations. 
And since the Kodak Film Tank has 
eliminated the dark room, and you 
can develop your vacation films wher- 
ever you may happen to be, it has come 
to be a common thing for the amateur 
to finish his vacation pictures on the 
spot and tosend Velox Post Cards, from 
his own negatives, to the folks at home. 

But there is a way to get even greater 
pleasure out of a Kodak vacation— 
especially when the rainy days come. 


Slip a book of Velox Water Color 
Stamps into your outfit and color the 
post cards on the spot. 

The twelve colors in the book of 
stamps, and the many combinations 
you can get by mixing these colors, 
will give you any shade or hue you may 
find in the summer landscape. And it’s 
great fun to do the work yourself—to 
see the picture grow in brightness under 
your brush and to feel you have given 
a more realistic impression of what you 
and your Kodak have seen in nature 
herself. 

The complete Velox Transparent 
Water Color Stamp Outfit including 
book of color stamps (12 colors), three 
brushes and mixing palette, may be 
had from your dealer for 75 cents. 


Safe, Inexpensive, Convenient 


The KODAK MAGNESIUM 
RIBBON HOLDER 


An ideal printing device by which the amount of light for printing 
Velox and other gaslight papers, lantern slides, etc., may be accurately 
measured. The Kodak Magnesium Ribbon Holder is a special conven- 
ience where gas or electric light is not available, and is really superior to 
either for accurate printing. The light is an intense white of great actinic 
strength. Take one with you on your vacation. 


20 cents, at your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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How to make 


The desire to make 


Good Fictures better pictures may be 

satisfied by following 
the teachings in the 
Rhotographer 160 pages of this 


practical, interesting 


Rublishea by and instructive book. 


Eastman Kodak Co 


ROCHESTER NY the Modak City 


The essentials of good picture making are made 


so plain and are illustrated in such an interesting 
and understandable manner that the right methods 


of working become simple from the start. 


The elimination of technical terms and the great 
number of subjects covered, makes it a book of 
value to either the beginner or advanced amateur. 


How to Make Good Pictures, paper covers, - - $ .25 
Do., Library Edition, cloth covers, ° - - 1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your Dealer’s, 
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Development Simplified 


The Kodak Film Tank 


makes developing a part of the pleasure of picture making— 
insures the best result from every exposure—offers the conven- 
ience of developing anywhere without a dark-room. 

The Film Tank takes care of the greatest variation in 
exposure, yields clean, crisp negatives of a printing quality not 
possible to obtain by hand development. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Place your camera 
close to your subject, 
then bring the lens into 


focus by using the 


MADE WITH KODAK AND KODAK PORTRAIT ATTACHMENT. 


KODAK PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 


The result is an enlargement at first hand, the object being 
much larger in proportion to the size of the picture than is pos- 
sible without the Portrait Attachment. 

And as this attachment simply brings objects close by into 
perfect focus at given distances, without making it necessary to 
give more exposure, it may be readily seen that with the Kodak 
Portrait Attachment, thousands of small objects become inter- 
esting subjects for your Kodak. 


50 cents, at your dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Buy the rieht chemicals. 


Kodak chemicals have a direct bearing 
on Kodak results. They have helped to 
simplify Kodak methods—they eliminate 
the element of uncertainty. 


Processess once thought difficult have 
become so nearly automatic that anyone 
may secure good Kodak results, provided 
a few simple instructions are followed and 
the correct chemicals used—but correct 
chemicals are essential. 


Insist on Kodak chemicals, 
in the package or bottle which 


bear this seal: 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At Your Dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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The amateur’s own paper 


For over twenty years a specialized 
product, simple to handle, absolutely uni- 
form, and having that quality that adapts 
it to his negatives, Velox is the Amateur’s 
Own paper. 


Ask for the ‘* Velox Book.’’ Free 
at your dealer’s or by mail. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At Your Dealer’s. 
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